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INTRODUCTION 


Every YEAR A GREAT MANY BOOKS ARE WRITTEN ON THE SUBJECT 
of prayer. There may be nothing in this book which has not 
been written before. Indeed, the author definitely disclaims 
originality. 

To me, the significant thing about this book is that it does 
just what the author states as its aim: “To deepen the prayer 
life’ of those already praying and to inspire the beginning, or 
perhaps the resuming, of the prayer life of those who are 
not.” Certainly, as I have read the pages, there has been 
aroused within me a new determination to explore the pos- 
sibilities of prayer more deeply and to practice it more faith- 
fully. I believe it will do the same for you. 

The material was prepared originally as a series of lectures 
for one of the Northfield summer conferences. It has a direct- 
ness of approach which is free of pious platitudes. ‘The prob- 
lems set forth are real problems because they were drawn 
from the questions the people asked in the discussion periods; 
the illustrations are simple and homely because they were 
taken out of everyday life. There is a freshness and honesty 
about the whole book which is satisfying and which helps to 
furnish that foundation of faith which is so important in all 
aspects of religion. | 

I believe that this book has the natural contagion which 
comes from one who, as the concluding sentence states, wants 
to add “‘one new voice to witness to his deep conviction that 
prayer is the ‘heart of religion,’ and who has found it sheer 
joy just to say so.” 

W. APPLETON LAWRENCE 


Bishop of the Diocese of Western Massachusetts 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
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ENVIRONMENT OF PRAYER 


**PRAYER IS THE HEART OF RELIGION,” SAYS GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 
in his book on prayer. This is a good definition, for it indi- 
cates what many of us are too prone to forget—that prayer, 
though central to the religious life, is nonetheless only a part 
of that life, and loses its meaning and vitality when it becomes 
separated from the whole of religion. A heart when separated 
from the body loses its function. So Christian prayer, when 
it becomes isolated from the whole of Christian belief and 
life, loses its function and becomes lifeless and meaningless. 
This is a major reason why many people have discarded 
prayer altogether, while many others who cling to it by force 
of habit are bewildered and troubled because it has become 
perfunctory and lacking in vitality to them. 

To become fully meaningful to us, Christian prayer, which 
is the heart of the Christian life, must be set in the midst of 
the wholeness of Christian belief and life. In other words, 
there is a necessary background or spiritual environment for 
prayer without which we cannot know and share its full 
power and meaning in our lives. 

In the first place, Christian prayer must have as its back- 
ground, its spiritual environment, belief in the Christian God; 
that is, belief in a God to whom we can pray, who hears 
prayer, cares about it, and to whom prayer makes a difference 
—not in him, but in his relationship to us. In other words, for 
Christian prayer we need belief in the personal God of the 
Christian revelation. If the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ 
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is in fact what God is, and is like, then prayer is not only 
perfectly reasonable; it is essential to the spiritual life. 

Now there are many beliefs about God current which are 
not derived from the Christian revelation and which, there- 
fore, make no real place for Christian prayer. In accepting 
these beliefs people have—sometimes consciously, but I think 
more often unconsciously—realized, even though they have 
often continued to pray, that prayer had no real place in their 
pattern of belief. The natural result has been the discarding 
of prayer altogether, as a practice which to them has become 
useless and spiritually and intellectually dishonest, or else 
a clinging to a habit which has for them lost its vital meaning 
and from which they expect nothing. 

For example, beliefs about God derived primarily from the 
scientific point of view would come in this category. Science 
was interested in pushing back the process of causation, thus 
God became the great first cause. Science was concerned to 
find out what matter is made of, thus God became the ulti- 
mate substance. Science has been interested in the evolution 
of life, thus God has become the life force in the universe. 
Science has studied the movements of the stars and the planets 
and the flora and fauna of the earth, thus God has become 
nature or natural law. 

Of course science has been right in seeing all these things 
as manifestations of God’s creative activity and, in this sense, 
true revelations of God. But it has been wrong when it claimed 
that scientific discoveries disprove the existence of the per- 
sonal God of the Christian revelation. They do not. The God 
of the Christian revelation can be the first cause, the creator 
of ultimate substance, the creator and sustainer of the life 
force of the universe, the architect of nature and natural law, 
and still be the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And for the 
purposes of prayer, as indeed for the whole field of religion 
which is concerned with God’s relationship to men, not to 
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nature or law or matter, the latter revelation of God is the 
most important. In prayer, and in the religious life as a whole, 
we should not start with science and see how much of the 
Christian revelation we can reconcile with its discoveries. We 
should start with the personal God of the Christian revelation 
and see the discoveries of science as further light on his amaz- 
ing creative activity. The two are not incompatible, as the 
greatest thinkers in both religion and science know. But the 
point we start from makes a difference. The personal God of 
the Christian revelation, further revealed by science, leaves 
prayer at the heart of life. The impersonal aspects of God’s 
creative activity discovered by science do not. 

Again, belief in God arrived at through philosophical 
reasoning alone does not create the spiritual environment for 
vital Christian prayer. Philosophy can be, and has been, a 
welcome supporter of religious belief—if only in the negative 
function of showing that religious beliefs are not incompatible 
with reason. But through philosophy alone one cannot arrive 
at the conviction that God is the personal God of the Chris- 
tian revelation, to whom one can and should pray. 

William Temple pointed this out: ‘““The primary assurances 
of religion are the ultimate questions of philosophy.” Thus 
the philosopher’s goal and end result, the question he seeks 
to prove or disprove, must be the starting point for the reli- 
gious man. The philosopher’s question regarding prayer would 
be: “Can I arrive at a pattern of belief about God in which 
prayer would be reasonable?” Whereas the religious man’s 
starting point is: “God being the personal God of the Chris- 
tian revelation, prayer is reasonable.” 

Of course these two points of view are fortunately not mu- 
tually exclusive. The philosopher can be a believing religious 
man who prays with simple conviction while at the same time 
he seeks through the processes of reason an answer to the 
ultimate question, God. Conversely the religious man can 
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follow with interest and profit the laborious arguments of phil- 
osophy without losing his religious convictions which make 
prayer a reasonable part of his life. 

The point is, if we rely on philosophy alone for our belief 
in God, we cannot arrive at the spiritual environment neces- 
sary for vital prayer. One cannot pray with much sense of 
reality to an ultimate question mark! Or if one theoretically 
can, certain it is that he will not and does not. It is to the 
personal God of religion, revealed as the heavenly Father by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that we can pray with an ever growing 
and deepening sense of reality. Christian prayer must have as 
its congenial environment not philosophical questions about 
God but Christian convictions about him. 

A third source from which modern inadequate ideas about 
God are derived is humanism, the only religion—if one may 
call it that—of many modern sociologists. In the thinking of 
this group there is no God apart from humanity. Their god 
is the spirit of humanity, the totality of man’s aspirations and 
longings. Von Hiigel’s phrase, “the otherness of God,” finds 
no place in their pattern of thought. If the human race ceased 
to exist, the humanists’ god would cease to exist. 

Now once again, as with the discoveries of science, human 
aspirations are certainly a manifestation of God’s creative 
activity, indeed of his very presence in humanity. But to stop 
there in our conception of God and not go beyond to realize 
the ‘‘otherness” of God, his transcendence, is to make little 
room for vital Christian prayer. The redeeming, strengthening 
power of prayer is found in the fact that it is the practice and 
cultivation of a relationship, a man with God, the creature 
with his creator; and that through it something new comes 
to that man, an infusion of divine strength and wisdom which 
would not and could not be his without this relationship. 

But with the humanistic conception of God there is no re- 
lationship. Man is simply praying, if he prays at all, to and 
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with himself—albeit his better self, nonetheless himself. All 
the necessary power for man’s salvation is already within the 
human race, potential if not always evident. And thus the 
humanists of today repeat the Pelagian heresy so heartily con- 
demned by the early Church. Man can pull himself up by his 
own bootstraps. 

However, a man does not have to live very long before 
finding out in experience that this simply is not true. Prayer 
to himself, even his better self, or to the god within his race 
soon palls for lack of reality and saving power. He needs be- 
lief in the personal God of the Christian revelation, the God 
who is other than himself and the race, so that prayer be- 
comes a two-way relationship; the petition coming from man, 
the saving power coming from God. 

If belief in the personal God of the Christian revelation is 
necessary to the spiritual environment of prayer, so too is be- 
lief in our ability to pray, the conviction that “spirit with 
Spirit can meet.” 

The statement in the Bible that God made man in his own 
image has called forth much ridicule of religion by its naively 
literal-minded opponents. These point out that it is ridiculous 
to believe that a man looks like God, or God like a man. And 
to this most of us would heartily agree. But what an unneces- 
sarily narrow interpretation of “made in the image of” this 
is. May it not refer to spiritual likeness rather than physical 
likeness, thus meaning that it is possible for men to have a 
spiritual affinity or relationship with God? 

Certainly on the familiar human level one can make this 
distinction. A son may not look like his father at all, yet be 
very close to him spiritually. On the other hand, another son 
who is the “spittin’ image” of his dad may be poles removed 
from him in spiritual qualities. Now which of the two sons 
is made in the image of his father? The familiar phrase, ‘he 
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is a true son of his father,’ refers more often to. spiritual 
qualities than to physical likeness. 

Thus, to interpret “God made man in his own image” as. 
referring to physical likeness is manifestly ridiculous. But to 
interpret it as referring to spiritual likeness, making possible 
a spiritual relationship between God and man, is not; and it 
is this interpretation which makes prayer possible to all men. 
Thus Robert Browning could write: 


So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself.” 


Along with those whose conception of God hardly makes a 
congenial atmosphere for prayer, there are those whose con- 
ception of man does not make for the spiritual environment 
necessary for prayer. This takes several forms. 

For example, there are those who seem to regard the ability 
to pray as a special mystical gift, possessed by some spiritually 
sensitive souls but not by all. “I sincerely wish I could find 
what you seem to find in prayer,” they say, “but I guess I’m 
just not the type.” Many of these people have tried praying 
at some time or other in their lives but have given it up, con- 
vinced that effective prayer is not for them. 

While it is no doubt true that some people are tempera- 
mentally more spiritually sensitive than others, it is a deeper 
fundamental truth that all men are created with the capacity 
to cultivate their relationship with God and to find in prayer 
the heart and center of this relationship. “God is no respecter 
of persons,” said Peter. He certainly does not make the power 
of prayer available to some of his children and withhold it 
from others. By virtue of the fact of man’s creation “in the 
image of God,” that is, endowed with a spiritual affinity with 
God which makes the relationship of prayer possible; by vir- 
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tue of this fact all men can pray and find in prayer a growing 
source of joy and power. 

“But I never feel the presence of God in prayer.” Anyone 
dealing with the religious life of others knows how often this 
objection is made. One wonders where the idea came from 
that prayer to be real must always be accompanied by some 
sort of mystical feeling. All other types of serious work in 
the world are not done on the basis of feeling. Which one of 
us always feels like going to the office on Monday morning? 
Does the student always feel that studying that algebra lesson 
is the one thing in the world he most wants to do? One suspects 
that none of our marriages would survive the first year if a 
marriage were considered right only when the feeling of love 
was always on the surface of our emotions. 

No, these serious creative things of life—work, education, 
the making of a home—are not accomplished solely on the 
basis of feeling. Belief and will and necessity, sometimes ac- 
companied by positive feeling, but often in the face of negative 
or evel antagonistic feelings, play the larger part and keep 
us at the job to be done. It is thus that the serious work of 
the world is accomplished. 

Prayer is part of the serious creative work of the world. 
Why should it be accompanied by mystical feelings of joy and 
exultation any more than the other types of serious creative 
work? Life-long prayer must rest on the basis of belief and an 
act of the will, primarily, or it will lose itself in our wayward 
emotions and feelings before it is well started, as, indeed, we 
should soon lose our’ jobs if we went to work only when we 
felt like it. 

This is not to say that mystical feeling in prayer—the sense 
of the presence of God—is wrong. It is to say, however, that 
we should not be looking for such feelings in prayer and cer- 
tainly should not gauge the reality of our prayer either by the 
presence or absence of such feeling. To do so is to join with 
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those of our Lord’s time who were always looking for a sign 
and whom Jesus roundly condemned. 

Those who are always looking for the feeling of the presence 
of God in prayer fall into the danger of confusing the feeling 
with God; so that whereas God may be trying to awaken their 
consciences through their prayer to a realization of their 
status in his sight as unprofitable servants, they are sure, be- 
cause of the joyful mystical feeling of their prayer, that they 
have spiritually arrived. 

Leave the mystical-feeling business to God. He may or may 
not give it to you, depending on your need. But pray anyway, 
knowing through belief and will that your prayer can be— 
nay, is—the heart of your religious life! 

Another group who have difficulty believing in their capa- 
city to pray are those who just cannot imagine how God can 
be concerned about and give attention to them among the 
millions of people on earth who must often be praying at 
the same time. They can believe that God guides the human 
race in a general way, that he guides history, but they cannot 
believe that he knows and is concerned about them. Some mem- 
bers of this group think that to believe that the great, al- 
mighty God is concerned about them amounts to arrogant 
self-conceit. “Why on earth would God take any notice of 
me?” they ask. 

Let us try to answer these two points of view. First, how 
can God attend to the prayers of millions of people all at the 
same time? The answer, of course, is we do not know. But why 
should we expect to know? In prayer we are dealing with the 
relationship between God and man. Being men, we can under- 
stand the man side of this relationship. But to understand the 
other side of the relationship we would have to be God, which 
is manifestly impossible. Thus there must always be this ele- 
ment of mystery, that which is unknowable to the finite human 
mind. But let us remember that the unknowable is not there- 
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fore untrue. To assume that only what our human minds can 
know is true would indeed be arrogant self-conceit. 

This does not mean that the conviction that God attends 
to my prayer is pure, blind belief. We do have evidence, for 
often men can experience what they cannot know through 
reason. We may not know how God can hear our prayer, but 
we do know by experience that prayer makes a tremendous 
difference for good in any life and that the attempt to explain 
this fact of experience short of God’s answer to prayer creates 
more problems than it solves. Thus the most reasonable, if 
still not wholly understandable, explanation is that God hears 
and answers prayer. 

Now to look at the second point of view—that though God 
may guide history in a general way, it is self-conceit to imagine 
that he is concerned about me as an individual. First of all, 
this argument is illogical. What is history but the aggregate of 
the lives of individuals? Did God guide the early Church but 
not the life of Paul? Did he inspire the desire for the abolition 
of slavery but not the life of Abraham Lincoln? Did he call 
into being the great nursing profession without having any- 
thing to do with Florence Nightingale? One cannot separate 
history from the lives of individuals, nor individuals from his- 
tory. If God guides one, he must guide the other. If he is not 
concerned about individuals, then he does not guide history. 
Of course, any individual can reject God’s guidance if he 
so desires. But the reverse is also true. Every individual can 
accept and have God’s guidance if he so desires. If God is in- 
terested in history in general, he must also be interested in the 
individual in particular. 

To believe this is not self-conceit; just the reverse, for it is 
definitely a God-centered thought, not self-centered. There 
may be nothing about me that would warrant my belief that 
God loves me. But there is everything about God to warrant 
my belief that he loves all his children, including me, unworthy 
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as I am. You see, it depends upon where your thought is cen- 
tered. If on yourself, then you have every reason to ask, 
‘Why should God be concerned about me?” But if your 
thought is centered on God, the personal God of the Christian 
revelation, then you have every reason to believe that he is 
concerned, incredible as it seems. And it is not arrogant self- 
conceit to believe so, but rather humble acceptance of the 
infinite love of God. 

The ability to pray is not a special mystical gift given only 
to those with spiritually sensitive temperaments. It is a capacity 
all men have because we are all created in the image of God, 
with a spiritual affinity to God so that we can cultivate our 
relationship with him in prayer. ‘To believe this helps to create 
the spiritual environment necessary to vital Christian prayer. 

Another element necessary to create this spiritual environ- 
ment for prayer is belief in the efficacy of prayer itself, a real 
belief and expectancy that through prayer great things can 
come to our lives. We have seen that there is a God to whom 
we can pray. We have seen that we all have the real capacity 
for prayer. But there is a third thing necessary to the spiritual 
environment of prayer. We must go to our prayer with a deep 
conviction that things will happen, be accomplished through 
our prayer, which would not have happened or been accom- 
plished had we not prayed. Or, to put it negatively, that evil 
things will be avoided through our prayer which could not 
have been avoided had we not prayed. 

It is this conviction which keeps our prayer life from be- 
coming a mere perfunctory habit. All too many people have 
allowed it to become this. They were taught to say their 
prayers as children; and if they are still saying them, it is a 
mere perfunctory habit colored with a vaguely pious feeling 
that it is a good thing to do. They will “say” the Lord’s Prayer 
with so little attention to what they are doing that a minute 
later they are not sure whether or not they have said it. And 
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there are some adults who are still saying the child’s prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” Such is the force of habit, 
but there is little expectancy or conviction that anything im- 
portant to them or to the world is being accomplished in their 
prayer. And if this is all the attention we give to our prayer, 
we can be sure little is accomplished by it! Better discard it 
altogether—as indeed many such people do—than keep up 
such a pretense. 

Now when we have a real expectancy about our prayer, a 
real conviction that it is important to our lives and to the 
world, perhaps of greatest importance, we shall not allow it to 
become merely a perfunctory habit. A salesman must get results 
from his sales talks, thus he gives them keen attention and 
enthusiasm. A surgeon must get results from his work. A life 
hangs in the balance; thus he gives his work concentrated at- 
tention. So, too, shall we give concentrated attention to our 
prayer when we believe that it is important, that great things 
are accomplished in and through it. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of, 


wrote Tennyson. Is this the kind of keen expectancy you have 
about prayer? If it is, then you bring to your prayer this third 
element which creates the spiritual environment necessary to 
vital Christian prayer—a belief in the efficacy of prayer itself. 
To be vital and meaningful, prayer cannot stand alone. It 
must be part of a great whole—the wholeness and fullness of 
the Christian faith. Set in the spiritual environment of belief 
in the personal God of the Christian revelation, a God to 
whom we can pray; of belief in the capacity of all men to pray 
because of our created affinity with God; of belief in prayer 
itself, that through it things of vital importance are accom- 
plished; set in the midst of this spiritual environment prayer 
becomes indeed the very heart of religion and of life. 
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WHAT WE SEEK IN PRAYER 


“Do vou THINK GOD ANSWERS PRAYER?” “CAN WE GET WHAT WE 
want through prayer?” These are the questions most frequent- 
ly asked about prayer. And this is a pity, because the very 
asking of these questions reflects a narrow and inadequate con- 
ception. They presuppose that asking God and getting answers 
is all there is to prayer. 

Now while it is true that petitioning God is a legitimate 
part of prayer—we art taught to pray for our daily bread in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and one cannot go to a higher authority 
than this for instruction in Christian prayer—it is nonetheless 
a secondary and minor part of the whole meaning of prayer. 
What, then, should we seek in prayer? 

The first and by far the most important object of prayer 
derives from what prayer is—the cultivation of our relation- 
ship with God. We seek fellowship and communion with God, 
to be in the presence of God; and this in and of itself is worth 
more to us in terms of spiritual insight and strength than all 
other aspects of prayer put together. Even if we asked nothing 
beside this, even if we never found in prayer help for our own 
needs and the needs of the world, the fact that prayer brings 
us into the very presence of God makes it of supreme worth to 
us all. 7 

In the presence of God we are in the presence of life, cer- 
tainly the creator and giver of life. The Nicene Creed says 
that the Holy Ghost—one of the names for God—is the ‘‘Lord 
and Giver of life.” 

Life is a very mysterious thing. We know what it does, but 
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we do not know what it is. We know its presence or its absence. 
An able physician once told me that the medical profession 
does not know exactly what has happened between a few sec- 
onds before death and a few seconds afterward. Something 
has gone; we call it life, but it escapes medical, even physical, 
definition or description. Perhaps the biblical word “‘spirit’’ is 
still the best to express what we mean by life. But we know 
what life does. Obviously its presence keeps us alive. But more 
than this its vigorous presence gives the abundant life—it 
heals; it strengthens; it gives courage, faith, steady purpose, 
ability, keenness of mind; it renews energy, gives patience 
which is a kind of controlled energy. In short, life—vigorous 
life—is what makes us tick, keeps us at our best, and gives us 
keen joy in living and working. 

Now prayer takes us into the presence of God, the creator 
and giver of life, in whose presence there is abundant, vigor- 
ous, overflowing life which renews our lives. And to have our 
lives thus renewed is far better than to have a specific request 
of our granted. We pray for health, but it is the act of prayer 
itself that heals, for in it we receive more life to fight disease. 
We pray for wisdom, but our very desire to pray is itself wis- 
dom. For to make God central in our lives is to get our scale 
of values straight, and that is wisdom. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” We pray, as Jesus did, that the 
bitter cup of tragedy may pass from us, only to find that the 
renewal of life in prayer enables us to 


... meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same. 


It is this fact which gives truth to the saying that there is no 
such thing as unanswered prayer. The act of prayer carries 
its own best answer with it—the renewal of life from the 
presence of the Lord and Giver of life, almighty God. 
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An illustration on the human level would be a visit to a 
respected and stimulating friend. Returning from the visit, we 
are asked, “What did you talk about? What did you have to 
eat?” ‘To these questions are we not tempted to answer, “Oh, 
I have forgotten.” The details of the visit are obscured in the 
inspiration of the visit itself. Somehow the visit itself was the 
stimulating thing, not any thing we said or ate. 

Such is the highest reward of prayer—not the question of 
what we asked and whether or not it was answered, but the 
fact that we have had a visit with our divine friend, and in 
the great inspiration of that visit all details become of second- 
ary importance. 

Now the fact that prayer itself carries its own best answer 
with it, the renewal of our life in the presence of the Giver of 
life, points to the universal need of it and the universal benefit 
it can bring. Life flows out through many and varied channels; 
thus the benefits of prayer flow out through many and varied 
channels. 

Too many people think of prayer as a kind of superpiety 
which concerns only the specifically religious callings—the 
ministry, church work, and so forth. This is a great mistake. 
It was no less a religious leader than William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who wrote: “It is a mistake to suppose 
that God is only interested in religion, or even primarily so.” 
The specifically religious callings, though of fundamental im- 
portance, represent nevertheless only a small section of life, 
whereas God is concerned about all life—economic, literary, 
dramatic, social, as well as religious. God, through prayer, 
renews and inspires not only the Church but all aspects of 
good and creative living. Thus the praying businessman will 
be a more able business leader; the praying physician will 
have more skill and insight; the praying musician will 
give overtones of beauty not of this world. The author will 
find that elusive yet all-important thing, inspiration, through 
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prayer; the actor, dramatic greatness; the scientist, creative 
imagination over and above the mere description of natural 
law; the statesman, a deeper understanding of human prob- 
lems and an ability to serve his generation. 

This does not imply that prayer can be a substitute for 
proper and thorough training in any of these fields or for 
native ability in them. For example, the most earnest prayer 
would not make a man a good surgeon if he lackec the native 
ability and the necessary training. And the same would be 
true in all other fields. But it does mean that, given ability 
and proper training, prayer adds that plus of creativity and 
inspiration which is the mark of greatness in any field. 

If in many of these channels of life today we find no great- 
ness, no creative imagination touched with inspiration, but 
rather at best mediocrity and at worst coarse and vulgar sensu- 
ality, the reason is clear. There are not enough praying people 
in these fields. We cannot have creative life and thought apart 
from the Creator. Human life divorced from God, the source 
of its renewal, simply runs down and degenerates. Prayer is 
the source at which all life is recharged and is given the renew- 
al, the inspiration, and greatness which men need and long 
for but cannot have except they seek it from God. 

To have life renewed in the presence of God; this is the 
first thing we seek in prayer, and all other aspects of prayer 
must be subjected to this primary purpose. 

To seek the presence of God and communion with God in 
prayer is to deepen our belief in God, and this brings us to a 
second great object of prayer. We pray in order to keep our 
belief in God real and vital in our lives. 

That a deep, profound belief in the personal God of the 
Christian revelation is vital to religion need hardly be argued. 
If there is no God, then the whole structure of the Christian 
religion falls. Belief in God is the foundation of the building. 
If there is no God, then Jesus Christ, though the most heroic 
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figure in history, was nevertheless the most pathetically mis- 
taken man that ever lived. Both his life and his death were 
entirely based on his belief in God. If there is no God, then 
prayer is just wistful crying into the darkness of the universe, 
where there is no response, and can be none. Yes, if there is 
no God, there is no Christian religion. 

Anything then which deepens our belief in God is bound 
to strengthen the whole of religion and make it more mean- 
ingful. And this is one of the great things prayer does. We 
pray because we believe, of course. But we pray too in order 
to deepen our belief. 

We have said that the primary thing we seek in prayer is 
the presence of God. To this idea many people respond by 
asking, ““Why must I pray to be in the presence of God? If 
God is everywhere, am I not always in his presence?” 

Now of course in one sense this is true. We are, all of us, 
always in the presence of God. But there is the little matter of 
“attention” to be considered here, and modern psychology has 
revealed that it is not a little matter but one which makes a 
world of difference. Somthing can be all around us, but if we 
do not give attention to it, it will not affect our lives. Further- 
more, though it is everywhere, because of our lack of attention 
it is not there for us in a real sense. 

Let us imagine a large reading room in a great library, the 
shelves of which are filled with great literature. If we were 
standing in that room, learning would be all around us. But 
if we do not give attention to it by reading one of the books, 
that learning will not affect our lives; though everywhere in 
that room, it is not there for us. Then think what a difference 
takes place when we do give that learning attention by read- 
ing. ‘That which is everywhere is now there for us, affecting 
our life—more than that, becoming a part of us as we absorb 
the ideas into ourselves. 

Or take another illustration. Imagine a clear, crisp, sunny 
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fall day. Two men are walking on the street. The lovely day 
is everywhere, equally for these men. One of them looks to 
the hills in the distance, rejoices in the glorious sunshine, 
breathes deeply of the wine-like air, and thinks how good it is 
to be alive. But the other man is carrying a bitter resentment 
in his heart. Perhaps he has only a paltry half million to live on 
when by all rights he should have a million! He can’t get this 
cruel injustice off his mind. He gives no attention to the beauty 
of the day. Though it is everywhere, it does him no good. If 
you asked him what the day was like, he wouldn’t know. In 
a real sense the uplifting beauty of the day is not there for 
him. 

So God is everywhere. We can find him everywhere, but 
only if we give attention to him. And prayer is giving attention 
to God. When we pray, God becomes real for us. Our belief 
in him becomes something vital and personal, affecting our 
life for good. But more than this, when we give attention to 
God in prayer, something of the divine life comes into us, 
forms a part of us, as the learning in the library does when 
we give attention by reading. 

On the other hand, if we never give attention to God in 
prayer and worship, our statement that God is everywhere is 
simply a rationalization of our neglect of prayer, not a positive 
statement of experience. It is a fact of human behavior that 
most of the people who claim they need no prayer or worship 
because God is everywhere actually live as though God were 
nowhere! [t is only those who give attention somewhere to 
this God who is everywhere that find him real in their lives and 
that deepen their belief. : 

And how we all need to see God in life, to deepen our Baliet 
in him in these tragic and confused times! Without belief in 
God there are no grounds for hope, only cynicism and pessim- 
ism. Godless humanity is not a pretty sight. This saying about 
the press—-""Bad news 1s news, good news is a nuisance”’— 
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seems to have some justification, for it is the bad news—war 
threats, crime, lust, dishonesty, divorce—that we have thrust 
under our noses day after day. And while the evil in life is 
true, it is not the true picture of life. Because of God there are 
always greater and wider areas of good in life than of evil; 
but if we don’t see God, don’t believe in him, then we see only 
the evil, and we naturally become cynical and discouraged. 

A psychiatrist once tried the following experiment on his 
class. He held up before the students a large sheet of plain 
white paper, in the center of which was an ugly blot of black 
ink, and asked each student to write down what he saw. Ninety 
per cent of the class said they saw an ugly ink blot. Only 10 per 
cent mentioned the much larger expanse of clean white paper. 

So, without prayer, we are inclined to see only the ugly blots 
in life, the darkness and evil of the world. With prayer we are 
not blind to these, but we also see God in life; we see that 
there is a much wider expanse of white than of black, of good 
than of evil; and we are filled with hope and the courage to 
continue to strive for the good. 

Prayer opens our eyes so that we see life as it really is— 
that over which God reigns supreme in spite of human sin and 
failure. When the prophet Elisha was in Dothan with his ser- 
vant, they found themselves surrounded by a host of the enemy. 
The servant was afraid, but Elisha said: “Fear not: for they 
that be with us are more than they that be with them.” Then 
Elisha prayed to the Lord that the servant’s eyes might be 
opened. The prayer was answered, and the servant saw that 
“the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.” 

Prayer always opens our eyes in this manner so that we see 
God as supreme in life, the good as stronger than the evil. 
And just to see this inspires us to cast our lot with the good 
and to work for it with courage, though sometimes truth 
seems “forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne.” 
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Yes, prayer deepens our belief in God, and this belief is the 
foundation of all that is good in life. 

To be in God’s presence through prayer, to deepen our be- 
lief in him; these two lead to a third primary thing we seek in 
prayer—to make our lives progressively more God-centered 
and less self-centered. 

Of course, it is true that even prayer can be self-centered, 
and those who think of prayer solely as a method of getting 
what they want are making it just that. But this is not true 
Christian prayer. True Christian prayer must always be God- 
centered, thus making our life progressively more God-centered 
and progressively less self-centered. 

We have already referred to the Lord’s Prayer as the classic 
example of true Christian prayer. Notice that in it we are not 
seeking God’s support of what we want. Rather we are seeking 
to know what God’s will is and how our lives may be used in 
the fulfilling of it. We pray: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done.” And in praying this we should realize just what we are 
praying. We are not only praying that God’s kingdom may 
come and his will be done in a broad, world-wide sense. We 
are also praying that his kingdom may come through us and 
his will be done in our lives; and it is only as we really mean 
the latter that we have any right to pray for the former. 

Yes, the Lord’s Prayer—which serves as a pattern for all 
Christian prayer—is definitely God-centered. The more we 
sincerely pray this kind of prayer, the less self-centered and 
the more God-centered we shall become. And the process will 
mean a great deal to us. 

First, we shall be much happier people. There is nothing 
that causes more unhappiness than self-centeredness. The 
self-centered person fondly imagines that life in general should 
minister to his desires and whims. And when he finds out it 
does not—as he inevitably must, sooner or later—he becomes 
a thoroughly disillusioned and unhappy person. 
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Now nothing destroys self-centeredness, and therefore un- 
happiness, more completely than God-centered prayer. The 
God-centered person sees the service of God as the primary 
reason for his life. He does not even ask for happiness as a 
right. He does not ask that life may serve him, but rather 
that he may serve life. Thus, not seeking personal happiness 
he is far more likely to have it, because happiness is always 
a by-product of something greater than itself. Like a child’s 
iridescent soap bubble, if one reaches for it, it bursts and is 
gone. It cannot be sought and had directly. Happiness is a 
by-product of creative goodness, which, in turn, is a by-product 
of the God-centered life. 

Then again, the God-centered life which is produced by 
God-centered prayer has the stability and security of truth— 
which is, incidentally, the only real security there is. Whether 
we recognize it or not, the truth remains; our lives, our planet, 
yes, the entire universe, are God-centered. To try to live as 
though I—or even mankind—were the center of things is to 
live in an unreal world of imagination, a fool’s paradise hav- 
ing no relation to fact. In such an attempt we shall always 
feel insecure, for there is no such world. 

God is in fact at the center of all, our lives included, and 
only as we progressively recognize this truth through God- 
centered prayer and put God in the center of our lives—where 
he is, whether we consciously know it or not—can we have 
the stability and security which come from living in harmony 
with things as they are. 

A friend of mine likes to paint portraits as an avocation. He 
was doing a drawing once, preliminary to painting, when sud- 
denly he erased the whole thing and remarked, ““There’s no 
use working on the details of a portrait until one gets the 
general outline right.’”” People who don’t put God at the cen- 
ter of their lives are trying to work on the details of their 
picture of life without having the general outline right, and it 
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cannot be done. The details will not hang together in a recog- 
nizable whole. The result is a lot of unrelated fragments and 
confusion, which is precisely the spiritual and mental state of 
thousands today. 

God-centered prayer, which puts God in the center of our 
lives, gets our general outlines right. We can then work on 
the details of life—our jobs, our social relationships, our 
recreation—with a sense of meaning, of harmony with the 
whole, with the stability of truth. 

Then, such God-centered prayer will bring us the satisfaction 
of our own deepest desires. ‘This may seem to be a paradoxical 
statement, since it has just been said that in true Christian 
prayer we do not seek the fulfillment of our own desires but 
rather to know what God desires for us. Some might ask, “How 
can we have the satisfaction of our deepest desires if we are 
not even to seek such satisfaction in prayer?’ The answer, of 
course, is that to know and fulfill the will of God is the deep- 
est desire of a Christian. It is his deepest desire not only be- 
cause it is God’s will, though this is sufficient reason, but also 
because he believes God’s will for him is the best possible use 
and goal of his life. It is just what he would desire for himself 
had he the wisdom and foresight to see where and to what it 
led. 

Now the reason that what we do desire for ourselves is often 
in conflict with what God desires for us is just this. We do not 
have the wisdom and foresight of God. Our ability to see clear- 
ly what is the real good for us is clouded and obscured by 
selfishness, ignorance, sin, fear, and pride. Fortunately, our 
saving grace is that we often know this is true, and deep down 
hope that God will overrule our desires for our own good. 

That God does do this is an experience of hindsight more 
often than foresight. One of the mellowing and deeply satisfy- 
ing experiences of advanced years is to look back over life 
with the growing conviction that where our desires have been 
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overruled it has been for our own good, and we see, even in 
our bitter disappointments, a wisdom greater than our own. 
But all this is possible only to those who keep their prayer 
God-centered, whose deepest desire is to know and fulfill God’s 
will for them. And there is no satisfaction in life comparable to 
the knowledge that this is being accomplished in us, some- 
times through our own desires, but often in spite of them. 

The Chinese sage, Confucius, claimed this great achieve- 
ment for himself: ““At seventy I could do what my heart de- 
sired without transgressing what is right.” That is the goal of 
God-centered prayer—to more and more mold our own desires 
into harmony with what God desires for us. God’s will for him 
is the deepest desire of a Christian. 
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IF PRAYER IS ALL THAT WE HAVE CLAIMED FOR IT—THE VERY 
heart of the religious life, a source of spiritual power open to all 
people—then we should all be praying, and regularly. Not to 
do so is to deprive ourselves of the chief source of power for 
creative living. To do so is to find creative power beyond our 
highest hopes. 

But before going further, let us be quite clear what we mean 
by praying. Prayer means a conscious, God-ward act of thought 
at a definite place and at a definite time in the day. As children 
many of us were taught to say our prayers kneeling at our 
bedside before turning in for the night. Prayer, grown-up in 
its contents of course, is essentially the same. This should be 
made particularly clear because there has been a lot of shallow, 
hazy, sentimental teaching and writing about prayer that would 
leave the pious illusion that one is a praying person whether 
he is or not. 

For example, one teacher in my hearing said, “Your life is 
your prayer.’’ What he meant, of course, is that one must al- 
ways strive to bring his living into harmony with his prayer. 
There is little use in. praying one thing and then deliberately 
living another. The teacher illustrated his point with the 
story of a little girl who prayed for health and then ate thir- 
teen dishes of ice cream at a party! “That girl,” he said, “was 
not praying for health. She was praying for indigestion, and 
her prayer was answered.” 

It is a good story, and it illustrates how essential it is always 
to strive to bring our lives into harmony with our prayer. But 
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to say, “Your life is your prayer,” is a dangerous generalization. 
While it is true that all prayer should be related to living, it is 
not true that all living persons are praying. Far from it. It is 
quite possible to live without praying. Prayer is not synony- 
mous with life. It is a definite, conscious act wrthin life. 

Again, many writers on prayer have quoted James Mont- 
gomery’s lines: 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed. 


To the person who is already praying, these lines have beauti- 
ful meaning. But how about the person who is not praying? 
He has sincere desires like everybody else, some of them not 
very prayerful. Is he then praying simply because he has sin- 
cere desires? 

Fleming James, a former teacher of mine, used to warn us: 
‘The sense of the sacred can become so diffused that it evapo- 
rates altogether.” This is what has happened to many a modern 
person’s conception of prayer. Teaching and writing about it 
have been so broad and diffused that in meaning everything, 
they have ended in meaning nothing. A person who is not pray- 
ing can, on the basis of these broad ideas, easily argue that he 
is. Here, however, it should be clearly understood that prayer 
means a definite, consciously God-ward act, the “saying our 
prayers” of childhood simply grown up and matured. This 
should leave no doubt in our minds whether we are praying 
people or not. Under God, the aim and purpose of this book 
is to deepen the prayer life of those already praying and to 
inspire the beginning, or perhaps the resuming, of ne prayer 
life of those who are not. 

Because of what such prayer can mean to us all in terms of 
spiritual power and creative living, we should all be praying 
regularly. Indeed, daily prayer is the ideal. “But I am such a 
busy person, I just can’t find time for prayer. I should dearly 
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love to have a few quiet moments alone with God each day, 
but I just haven’t the time!” How often one hears this state- 
ment! Perhaps you who are reading these words have made it 
yourself. 

But is it really true we haven’t the time? Are we not rather 
making a choice as to what we think is important to spend our 
time on, pushing prayer aside for what we consider more im- 
portant things—such as reading the newspaper or the latest 
novel or doing chores about the place? Let’s be quite honest 
with ourselves. If we are not praying, it is not because we have 
no time; it is because we do not believe very much in prayer. 
When we really do believe that prayer is what has been 
claimed for it, then we shall make time for it, as we do for other 
things we regard as of vital importance. 

A friend of mine once told me how she made a budget of 
her income. She listed all the usual items—rent, clothing, 
car expense, heat, light, charity, and so forth. When she totaled 
it up, she was amazed and delighted to find that she had far 
more left over for recreation, travel, and things she wanted 
to do than she expected. But when she tried to live on her 
budget, she found only one thing wrong with it. She had en- 
tirely left out food! Now theoretically—very theoretically— 
there were two things she could do. She could stubbornly 
stick to her budget and starve to death, thus putting an end to 
all her plans. Or else she could readjust the whole budget, 
making proper provision for her food, which of course she had 
to do. | : 

_ Spiritual starvation may not have as immediate and dramatic 
effects as physical starvation, but it is more deadly, for it em- 
braces eternity as well as time. And the prayerless life is being 
spiritually starved. The remedy is to do what my friend had 
to do, readjust our budgeting so that we make time for prayer, 
for daily prayer. That is just what we will do when we really 
see the vital spiritual importance of prayer. The length of time 
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is not important. This will differ according to our spiritual 
development. It will grow as our prayer life grows. But some 
time each day is important. And we may be sure of this: a few 
moments each day spent in prayer will do more for us in terms 
of creative living than many days of hectic, undirected ac- 
tivity. 

Some time, then, each day for prayer is important. What 
time shall it be? The first thing in the morning? The last thing 
at night? Some find that they want both these times for prayer. 
The truth is, there is no time especially sacred to prayer. Each 
person should choose the time that fits best his own schedule— 
it may be either of the above, or both, or some other time al- 
together. But it is a good plan to fence about some definite 
time each day and make a habit of praying at that time. A 
disciplined prayer habit is the only way we can be sure that 
we shall find time for prayer each day. 

What a storm of protest this idea often brings! Prayer should 
be an entirely spontaneous thing, I am told. To make it a 
habit is to make it perfunctory and meaningless. Now I agree 
that this is a real danger in any habit, and something we should 
all guard against. But a habit need not become perfunctory, 
and, as a matter of fact, the constructive use of habit in life 
far outweighs its dangers. It is a strange turn of mind, one I find 
hard to understand, that persists in ruling out of religion, as 
somehow unworthy of it, things that one does not hesitate to 
use in every other field of life. So with this business of habit. 

To become a great pianist one must first develop the habit 
of striking the right keys at the right time. It is only after he 
develops this habit that he can go beyond the habit to creative 
music. To be successful in anything we must first develop the 
habit of daily work. Perhaps the word “habit” has been associ- 
ated too much with bad habits, and that is why we react 
against it. But there are good habits, good habits of work, of 
diet, of speech. Indeed, the serious creative work of the world 
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is accomplished largely because many people have developed 
good habits of living. 

Why, then, rule habit out of religion, of prayer? It serves 
well here, too, for it is the person with a disciplined habit of 
prayer who can go beyond the habit to the creative inspiration 
of prayer. The man who claims he needs no disciplined habit 
of prayer, that he can pray on the golf links, is theoretically 
right but actually wrong. Perhaps he can, but it is sure he 
does not often pray on the links. We are not told specifically 
in the Gospels that Jesus prayed daily, but the indications are 
that he did. And the fact that he gave his followers the Lord’s 
Prayer, with its petition, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
which clearly implies daily use of the prayer, further supports 
the evidence that Jesus had the daily habit of prayer and ex- 
pected his followers to do the same. 

Such a disciplined habit of prayer does not rule out spon- 
taneous prayer. Rather it fosters it, for all theory aside, it is 
simply a fact of experience that the person most likely to 
pray spontaneously is not the one who has no daily habit of 
prayer but the one who has. Furthermore, the person who 
does not make prayer a daily habit is missing the inspiration of 
prayer when he most needs it. And that is too bad. 

Christian leaders and teachers have always made a great 
deal of what prayer can mean in times of great stress and 
tragedy. And rightly so, for prayer is a source of strength and 
comfort and faith at such times. They have also emphasized 
prayer for times of great joy and exultation. Again rightly so, 
for prayer is the only adequate language for praise and thanks- 
giving. But I believe the most important function of prayer 
has not received the attention it deserves. Prayer is a source of 
inspiration for the monotonous, day-by-day, humdrum same- 
ness of ordinary daily life. 

Times of stress and danger in a sense carry their own in- 
spiration. We speak of “‘steeling ourselves” to face the ap- 
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proaching danger. This is obviously also true of times of great 
joy and exultation. Such times carry their own inspiration. We 
need inspiration most, not at either of these times, but for 
the long, and in many lives, drab reaches of ordinary day- 
by-day living. Providing this daily inspiration is the greatest 
and most needed function of prayer, but to have it we must 
have daily prayer. 

Such prayer makes the hours of time take on the significance 
of eternity. It fills the humblest and seemingly most meaning- 
less task with the great, divine purpose of God. It takes the 
humdrum things of daily life and glorifies them into an offer- 
ing to God. We are no longer working merely for the boss, 
or for pay, but for the eternal kingdom of Christ. It puts shin- 
ing, eternal greatness into what otherwise would become petty 
and mediocre. It drapes the drabness of life with heavenly 
beauty. It gives us inspiration when we most need it. 

Prayer, then, is so important and vital to life that we shall 
make time for it every day. Of what shall this daily prayer 
consist? What will be the contents of our prayer? 

It has already been pointed out that the act of prayer is it- 
self more important than any content we may put into it. 
The presence of God is far greater than any attempt of ours 
to express it; his love greater than any benefit we may ask from 
it. But while the content of prayer is secondary, it is not thereby 
unimportant. Indeed, our very attempt to put right content 
into our prayer, with its inevitable sense of inadequacy, helps 
us to a realization of the superhuman greatness of prayer; that 
all systems of prayer 


are but broken lights of thee 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


But having fully recognized this truth and the truth that 
must follow from it—that there is no one system of prayer 
which exhausts all its possibilities and riches—each writer on 
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prayer must suggest the system which he has found most help- 
ful with the hope that the reader will take what he finds of 
value, and make up for the inadequacies from his other read- 
ing and his own experience. 

“Praying,” someone has well said, “is the highest form of 
concentration of which the human mind is capable.” Because 
of this we should not be surprised or discouraged when we 
sometimes find it difficult to keep our minds on what we are 
doing in prayer. Thought will wander, especially when we are 
tired. ‘The remedy is simply to be persistent. As in other fields, 
practice makes perfect in prayer—or if short of perfect, cer- 
tainly it progressively improves our ability to concentrate. 

Then, one can effectively use aids to concentration. Visual 
aids, either mental or actual, can be helpful. Protestants can 
learn much from Roman Catholics on this point. The rosary, 
for example, is an effective aid to concentration in prayer. 

I have found the following method helpful, both as an aid 
to concentration and as a pattern for the contents of prayer. 
Visualize a cross. For many it will be helpful to have a small 
cross at their place of prayer. Now, at the points of the cross 
think of the following aspects of prayer. Top, adoration; left 
arm, confession, right arm, thanksgiving; the crossing, inter- 
cession; and foot, petition. ‘Thus: 


ADORATION 


CONFESSION THANKSGIVING 


PETITION 
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To have this visual pattern of prayer in mind helps us to 
concentrate on what we are doing in prayer, and also reminds 
us that prayer is much more than just petition—asking God 
for something either for ourselves or for others. Petition is a 
legitimate part of prayer, but only a part; and to make it the 
whole, as I am afraid many do, is to so circumscribe a relation- 
ship with God that it is bound to seem unreal and childish 
to intelligent people. 

Christian prayer will start with adoration. To many this 
word may have a stilted sound, smacking of medieval eccle- 
siasticism. It need not. It simply is the act of greeting God with 
language fitting to this relationship. A college student meets 
a fellow student on the campus. “Hi, Pete!” is the greeting— 
language fitting to this informal, equal relationship. If the 
same student meets the president of the college on the campus, 
his greeting is not likely to be “Hi, Prexy!” It will be “Good 
morning, sir” or “Good morning, Mr. So and So.” And this 
ereeting may be no less friendly or hearty than the other for 
the more formal language. He is simply using language fitting 
for the relationship. 

So in prayer we are meeting God, experiencing the greatest 
of all possible relationships—a man with God. And we greet 
God, express this relationship with language fitting the oc- 
casion and the relationship, the language of adoration. 

We find this fitting language in the words of Scripture, par- 
ticularly in the Psalms. “How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” ““The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord, which made heaven and earth.” 
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We can find it in the great hymns of the Church: 


Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee. 


We love the place, O God, 
Wherein Thine honour dwells; 
The joy of Thine abode 
All other joy excels. 


We love the house of prayer, 
Wherein Thy servants meet; 
For Thou, O Lord, art there 
Thy chosen ones to greet. 
Again 
O worship the King, all-glorious above, 
O gratefully sing His power and His love; 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of Days, 
Pavilioned in splendor, and girded with praise. 


These are a few samples. There is a wealth of such language of 
adoration. It is a fine thing to learn some of it by heart so that 
we can draw upon it in our time of prayer. 

We have said that all Christian prayer must be God-centered. 
The language of adoration helps us to make it so by recalling 
to our minds what prayer is—the cultivation of our relationship 
with God in his presence. And surely the first thing we must 
do when we come into God’s presence is to greet him—with fit- 
ting language. 

Then confession will form a part of our prayer. When the 
language of adoration recalls to our minds that in prayer we 
are in God’s presence, our first thought must be that we are un- 
worthy of this privilege. We have made ourselves unworthy by 
our sin. We must receive God’s forgiveness of that sin if we 
are to assume the right to continue our prayer. Through the 
teaching of Jesus Christ we have the assurance that God does 
completely forgive the sin of any genuinely penitent person. 
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But we have a part to play in the receiving of this restoring for- 
giveness; we are humbly to confess our sins, the expression of 
our genuine repentance. 

And let us make our confessions specific and thus real. It is 
too easy to say, “Dear God, forgive my sins,” and leave it at 
that. It is amazing how adept we become at keeping such a 
general confession of sins from pointing out a specific sin. In 
golf, if we want to drive that ball from the tee, we must keep 
our eye on it. This is the first rule of the game. In prayer, if we 
really want to drive a specific sin out of our lives, we must 
keep our eye on 7#, not some hazy idea of sin in general, con- 
fess it to God, pray for forgiveness, and seek God’s grace to 
avoid it or overcome it. Confession should form a part of our 
prayer, but let us make that confession real by making it 
specific. 

Then there is thanksgiving, a subject which can mean so 
much in terms of happiness for those who feel it. A thankful 
person is a happy person. 

Yet how tragic it is that so many people miss this source of 
happiness! Having never learned to be thankful for the simple, 
good things of life, they are forever envying and coveting what 
they have not, and perhaps can never have, thus rendering 
themselves incapable of appreciating and enjoying what life 
has given them. 

Prayer helps us to see things in right perspective. In the 
presence of God the things of God are seen as most important— 
goodness, truth, beauty, the love of family and friends, the op- 
portunity for creative work, the privilege of serving others, 
and the health and strength to enable us to do this. These are 
the things which prayer points to as of supreme importance; 
having these we have everything to be thankful for. And the 
point is, in most cases, the unthankful person has all these 
blessings but has not learned to appreciate them and to value 
them. We need the constant reminder of prayer to make us 
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see that the blessings God has given us far surpass anything he 
has withheld from us. Once we see this, discontent and envy 
disappear. We have found one of the secrets of happiness, a 
truly thankful heart. 

At the crossing of the cross we put intercession. It is a good 
place for this important aspect of prayer, as it can remind us of 
the crossroads of life where other people are with all their many 
needs. 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of man. 


Intercession is praying for others. It is perhaps harder to under- 
stand than the other aspects of prayer, so it will be dealt with 
more fully in a later chapter. 

Someone has said, “Intercession is love on its knees.” ‘That is 
a good thought. If we truly love people, if we are really deeply 
concerned about causes which demand our support, we shall 
pray for them instinctively, even though we find it hard to un- 
derstand just how our prayer can help. If we do not so pray, it 
is more often a sign that we do not care rather than that we do 
not believe in the efficacy of prayer. 

Love people! Care deeply about the good causes in the world, 
and you will find yourself inevitably praying prayers of inter- 
cession and leaving to the unfathomable power of God the ques- 
tion of their efficacy. . 

Lastly, at the foot of the cross, comes petition. Of least im- 
portance, though important in its place, petition is made the 
whole of prayer by many people. And they wonder why prayer 
means so little to them. There is a petition in the Lord’s Prayer 
—a clear indication that it has a rightful place in Christian 
prayer. But notice its restraint. “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” We are to ask of God for ourselves only the simplest 
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necessities, only that which will keep us alive and healthy and 
able to de our work. As Dr. Edward S. Drown, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, used to put it, we are taught to pray for 
daily bread, not daily cake. 

This does not necessarily mean that to have more than daily 
necessities is wrong or unchristian It does most certainly mean, 
however, that all we have over and above the necessities of life 
are extras of God’s bounty, not ours by right of any special 
privilege, and that therefore we must use them for God's 
purposes and share them with others. 

Thus the experience of petition in the presence of God 
shouid lead us to a realization that after all the thing for which 
we petition is not a necessity, so that we end on a finer note, 
with a prayer that we may forego the thing desired without 
bitterness and receive grace to use what we have to better pur- 
pose. 

Adoration, confession, thanksgiving, intercession, petition; 
these are five aspects of Christian prayer. They do not, of 
course, exhaust the wholeness of prayer. One thinks for ex- 
ample of contemplation and meditation, which have not been 
mentioned. But these five are a minimum. Though all five 
need not be part of every prayer, yet they should all be in- 
cluded frequently in our prayer life. If we do this, prayer can- 
not fail to become the “heart of religion” for us. 
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SINCE CHRISTIAN PRAYER SHOULD ALWAYS BE GOD-CENTERED, 

praying for ourselves might appear to be inconsistent. Is not 
_ praying for oneself self-centered and therefore the opposite of 
this ideal of Christian prayer? 

Now it is true that praying for ourselves can be self-centered, 
but it need not be so. The last person in the world who could 
be accused of self-centeredness was Jesus Christ, yet he prayed 
for himself. In the passage of John’s gospel known as the high- 
priestly prayer we find him praying in these words: ‘‘And for 
their sakes I sanctify myself.” Jesus knew that without help 
and inspiration from God he could not do the great work for 
others he was called to do and which he wanted to do. Thus 
his prayer for himself was not self-centered. It was “for their 
sakes” that he prayed. The prayer was that he might sanctify 
himself. The reason for it was that he might serve others the 
better. The need of others was the motive of his prayer for 
himself. 

Thus, from our Lord’s high-priestly prayer we learn the 
spirit in which we should pray for ourselves. For the sake of 
others we sanctify ourselves. And because Jesus so prayed, 
certain things become clear about praying for ourselves. First, 
it is right to do so. Second, from our Lord’s prayer for himself 
what we should and should not ask for ourselves becomes 
clear. And third, in his life we see the effectiveness of prayer 
for ourselves. 

It is right to pray for ourselves because we can never do 
our best for others unless we ourselves are at our best; and we 
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cannot be at our best without prayer, including prayer for our- 
selves. 

The dramatist Ibsen was once asked by a friend to help him 
overcome a sense of ineffectiveness in his life. In response Ibsen 
wrote: “What I chiefly desire for you is a genuine full-blooded 
egoism which shall force you for a time to regard what concerns 
you yourself as the only thing of any consequence and every- 
thing else as non-existent. .. . There is no way in which you 
can benefit society more than by coining the metal you have in 
yourself.”’ 

Now while we should bear clearly in mind that this advice 
is obviously an exaggeration designed for a person already hav- 
ing personality difficulties, yet it is to the point. The best way 
to serve others effectively is by “‘coining the metal” we have 
in ourselves, by making ourselves sensitive channels of the 
power of God. This is done only by those who pray for them- 
selves. 

If, then, prayer for ourselves is right and necessary for full 
Christian living, for what shall we pray? Perhaps we can best 
make this clear by starting with the things for which we should 
mot pray. 

As Christians, praying in Christ’s spirit of “for their sakes 
I sanctify myself,” we shall not pray for anything of a purely 
selfish nature—our own happiness, for example. To be pri- 
marily concerned about our own happiness is to be self- 
centered, and self-centeredness and happiness are mutually 
exclusive. God himself cannot make them jibe. We destroy 
happiness when we reach out to possess it for ourselves. We 
can have it only as a by-product of better things. We shall 
not, then, pray directly for our own happiness. 

Nor shall we pray for material wealth and possessions for 
ourselves. For necessities, yes, as we are taught in the Lord’s 
Prayer, but for nothing of a material nature beyond this. This 
point should be so obvious to a Christian as to hardly need 
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saying, yet there are thousands who waste their prayers on 
such fruitless petitions. 

The warning has been given that perhaps the real danger of 
prayers for wealth and possessions is not that they will not be 
answered but that they wzll, and we shall find ourselves in 
possession of the second best at the expense of the best. The 
man who sets his heart, and therefore his prayers, on such 
things very often gets them; but in the process the real spiritual 
riches pass him by. And this is a poor exchange in any man’s 
language—to spend a lifetime accumulating that which is 
perishable and which we can’t take with us to such an extent 
that we miss entirely the eternal meaning and spiritual sig- 
nificance of life. Such a person is taking the water and missing 
the wine; he is taking the imitation and missing the genuine 
article; he is taking the second best at the expense of the 
best. | 

An illustration would be the familiar fable of King Midas 
and the golden touch. You will remember there were two 
outstanding things about King Midas. He had a beautiful 
daughter whom he loved. He also had a lust for gold, and 
wished that everything he touched would turn to gold. This 
wish was granted, and the king was supremely happy for a 
time as he saw the things he touched turning into gold. But 
eventually his lovely daughter fell a victim to his golden touch 
and turned into a lifeless golden image. Then King Midas 
realized that his daughter’s love was more precious to him 
than all the gold in the world. He had been granted his desire 
for gold, but only at the expense of something far more 
precious, his daughter’s love. He had achieved the second best 
at the expense of the best. 

The Prophet of the Exile cried many centuries ago: ‘“Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labour for that which satisfieth not?’ He might also have 
cried, ‘““Why waste your prayer on that which satisfieth not?” 
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As Christians we shall not pray for wealth and possessions for 
ourselves. For what then shall we pray? 

First, we can and should pray for health. Instead of helping 
others we become a burden to them if we do not have good 
health. Thus, for the sake of others as well as ourselves, we 
need health, and it is right to pray for it. 

The good that the Christian Science Church has done for 
Christianity in general is that it has reminded us all of the 
reality of faith healing. ‘True, many of us feel that it has gone 
too far in rejecting the aid of medical science, but perhaps 
this fanaticism is needed to dramatize to the Church the prin- 
ciple of faith healing, which it has well-nigh forgotten yet 
which is beyond doubt a part of our Lord’s teaching. 

It is interesting to note how the medical profession itself is 
giving new study and interest to a field closely allied to faith 
healing. Psychosomatics is their word for it, a word com- 
pounded of the words “spirit” and “body.” Psychosomatics is 
the study of the relationship of mental and spiritual condi- 
tions to physical health. ‘Thus medical science is concerning 
itself with the kind of physical healing which followed when 
Jesus said to the sick, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

Not all physical illness and suffering is traceable to mental 
and spiritual causes, but a great deal of it is. Physicians have 
long recognized the importance of spiritual attitudes in the 
process of healing. 

Calling on a patient in the hospital not long ago, I was in- 
formed that her doctor had told her he had done all he could 
for her, that what she needed now was a “will to get well.” 
Without faith, the will to get well, the healing process is re- 
tarded, and sometimes blocked altogether. 

Now if faith 1s so important in the healing of illness, it 
follows that it is just as important for the prevention of ill- 
ness. Spiritual attitudes of faith in God, belief in the essential 
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goodness of life, and good will toward others; these actually 
give us immunity to illness—not to all illness, but to a great 
deal of it, especially the types of illness which can be traced to 
mental and spiritual causes. 

Prayer strengthens and deepens these spiritual attitudes in 
us and gives us this aid to healing, this immunity to a great 
deal of illness. Praying for health is effective. We can and 
should thus pray for ourselves. The sick need not only a 
physician but also the Great Physician, whose help and health 
they find in prayer. 

Second, we can and should pray for wisdom for ourselves. 
We need wisdom if we are to serve others acceptably, no mat- 
ter how large or small our field of service may be. ‘The mother 
and father need it in bringing up their children. The diplomat 
needs it in his work with other nations and peoples. 

Good will and good intentions are of course fundamental in 
every field of service. Without these the best-trained and most 
able person can render only hollow and ineffective service. 
Yet in themselves they are not enough. Psychiatrists and social 
workers have given ample evidence of damage done in human 
relationships not only by persons of ill will but also by per- 
sons whose good intentions were unwisely guided. There is 
sad truth in the familiar saying, “The road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” Edward Rowland Sill’s thought in “The 
Fool’s Prayer’ is to the point: 


These clumsy feet still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


The iJl-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
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Good will and good intentions plus wisdom is the equation for 
truly effective and acceptable service. 

This surely is the truth behind the great Old Testament 
story of Solomon. When he took over the kingship of Israel, 
Solomon prayed to God for an understanding heart. Because 
he did not ask for himself a long life, or riches, or the life of 
his enemies, but asked for wisdom, he was commended by the 
Lord, and his prayer was granted. 

We all need wisdom in our dealings with others. Therefore 
it is right to pray for it for ourselves. 

Third, we can and should pray for inspiration for ourselves. 
Inspiration is that extra of God’s grace which marks the dif- 
ference between making life an art and just living. It has been 
said that a genius is not one who does uncommon things but 
rather one who does common things in an uncommon way. 
It is inspiration which makes this all-important difference. It 
is the polish which makes the drabness of life sparkle. 

The plots of many of Shakespeare’s historical plays were 
taken from Holinshed’s Chronicles. Shakespeare did not create 
these plots, but under the touch of his genius these dry chroni- 
cles which few people ever heard about became the great 
dramas which all the world knows. Shakespeare put inspira- 
tion into them, and that made the difference. With the inspira- 
tion that comes through prayer we take the dry chronicles of 
daily living and make life an art, an unforgettable drama, 
and others see new and great possibilities in life through us. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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No, we cannot be at our best or help others effectively with- 
out this extra of God’s grace. It is right to pray for inspiration 
for ourselves. : 

Fourth, it is right to pray for courage and strength for our- 
selves. Without these we cannot help others, especially these 
days. 

Moral courage and spiritual strength—these are the quali- 
ties which the world is looking for in this time of disillusion- 
ment, fear, and confusion; yes, looking for them desperately, 
as a drowning man looks for the life raft. The old landmarks, 
both social and spiritual, by which people steered their course 
have disappeared or are rapidly disintegrating. The world is 
desperately looking for strong leaders with faith and courage 
who can point the way. And, as has happened many times be- 
fore in history, having found that other things fail them people 
are turning again to Christianity. 

Jesus once paid his followers a great compliment. He said, 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” But he accompanied it, let us 
not forget, with a terrible warning: “But if the salt have lost 
its savour .. . it is thenceforth good for nothing.” Because 
we Christians can and should manifest the courage and 
strength and faith which the world needs, ours is the greater 
condemnation if we fail to do so. 

But the praying Christian will not fail here. In prayer he 
draws on the source of all courage and strength, God. And 
seeing his courage and strength in the midst of the present con- 
fusion, others will be led to the same source. One thinks of 
the lines of Richard Trench: 


Why, therefore, should ‘we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage, are with Thee? 
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Yes, abundant joy and strength and courage are with God, 
even for these times. It is right for us to pray for them for 
ourselves. 

Now, is such prayer for ourselves effective? Does it make a 
difference in our lives? Certainly this would be hard to prove 
by some controlled experiment such as science uses. One can- 
not take a cross section of people and ask half of them to pray 
in the above manner and half of them not to, and over a 
period of time see if the praying people have better health, 
greater wisdom, more inspiration, courage, and strength than 
the nonpraying group. Prayer thus used to prove itself would 
simply not be prayer. If two friends spent their time trying 
to prove the effect of their friendship, the very friendship they 
sought to prove would be destroyed. Prayer is the acceptance 
of a relationship between God and ourselves which we simply 
cannot prove, certainly in this scientific manner. 

But we can look at the lives of people who have prayed, 
prayed not to prove something but to receive the help they 
needed, sometimes desperately. We look, for example, to the 
life of Jesus Christ, who, we have seen, prayed for himself in 
the spirit of “for their sakes I sanctify myself.” Jesus gave 
himself without stint to others. His was the most marvelously 
effective life ever lived. Even nonreligious people will concede 
this. If you and I could have the health, wisdom, inspiration, 
courage, and strength that were his, the singleness of purpose 
and creative power of his life, our lives would be effective for 
good far beyond our fondest dreams. Can we doubt that one 
of the sources of our Lord’s power was in the fact that he 
prayed, and for himself? If we would have his power, we 
must go to the same source. 

During World War II a young man came into my office. He 
was in the merchant marine, serving duty on an oil tanker at 
the time of the Battle of the Atlantic, when tankers were be- 
ing sunk at an alarming rate. He had a few days leave and 
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just wanted to talk with someone. He told me that when he 
had the night watch, when the ship was completely blacked 
out and death lurked unseen in the blackness of the sea, he had 
a terrible sense of loneliness, a veritable agony of fear. Then 
one such night he remembered his childhood teaching about 
God—he had not thought about him much lately—that God 
is our Father, whose presence and help we can find in prayer. 
Then from the depth of his need he prayed, and now he had 
to tell somebody about that experience. A complete sense that 
he was not alone, that God was keeping that lonely watch 
with him, came over him. The agonizing fear left him. A sense 
of calm and confidence took its place. His strength and cour- 
age were renewed. 

The experience of people who pray; this is the proof we 
have of the effectiveness of prayer for ourselves. And of course 
we cannot have, or understand, this experience unless we also 
pray. The overwhelming witness of praying people is that 
prayer does give better health, greater wisdom, inspiration, 
strength, and courage, which we could not, and would not, 
have without it. Prayer for ourselves keeps us at our best, so 
that we can do our best both for ourselves and others and thus 
become more effective instruments of God’s love and purpose. 
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INTERCESSORY PRAYER, PRAYING FOR OTHERS OR FOR GOOD CAUSES 
in which we are interested, is perhaps the aspect of prayer most 
dificult to understand. ‘““How can my praying possibly in- 
fluence another person or some cause in which I am interested? 
I can see how my prayer can influence me, but I do not see 
how my prayer can influence another person, especially if 
that person doesn’t even know that I am praying for him.” 
So run the familiar questions about intercessory prayer, ques- 
tions which certainly reveal the necessity of an attempt to 
answer them. 

But let it first be said that we do not have to wait for full 
understanding of intercessory prayer before using it. If, as has 
already been pointed out, intercessory prayer is ‘love on its 
knees,”’ then all who truly love other people or have a deep 
concern for good causes will pray for them, in the faith that 
God can use such prayer even though they do not understand 
just how. 

It is true that some people would call this blind faith or 
superstition, or even intellectual dishonesty, to persist in a 
practice which one does not understand. But this attitude is 
the peculiar and illogical one of refusing to sanction in re- 
ligion what we must accept in other areas of life whether we 
want to or not. 

For example, the child eats food long before he understands 
just how or why the food nourishes his body and keeps him 
alive. Indeed, the majority of adults are doing this every day. 
Who would think of asking them to refrain from eating until 
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they fully understood the latest vitamin theories? Or, to push 
the argument back even further, is it not true that we all 
must live before we have any understanding of life? This is 
still true of the most intellectually able and best-trained schol- 
ars among us, for who in his right senses would claim that he 
fully understands human life? We do not live as a result of 
understanding life. We live first and seek to understand as 
best we may afterward. Again, no man would dare to walk 
if he demanded full understanding of the process as a pre- 
requisite. You may say walking is a simple anatomical process 
easily explained by the body muscles, with balance made 
possible by the semicircular canals. Ah, but you haven’t begun 
fully to explain walking yet. What makes each foot come faith- 
fully to earth again after it has been raised for the next step? 
Yes, gravitation! And do you fully understand gravitation, 
which has ramifications in the pulls and counterpulls of the 
entire universe? No, none of us would ever walk again if we 
demanded full and complete understanding of the process 
before doing it. 

Then why say that religious practices are superstitious or 
intellectually dishonest when they are done without complete 
and full understanding? Or, if you do, then be intellectually 
honest yourself and admit that all life—even such a simple 
thing as walking—is likewise superstitious, and must be lived 
short of complete and full understanding. 

So with intercessory prayer. If we care deeply enough we 
shall pray first and seek to understand afterward, even as we 
all must live first and seek to understand life afterward. 

But it is right to seek to understand intercessory prayer as 
best we may. The first Epistle of Peter exhorts us to “‘be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you.” It is well to follow this advice 
not only regarding prayer but also in all aspects of our Chris- 
tian life. 
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In seeking to understand how intercessory prayer operates 
we can make a distinction between its subjective results and 
its objective results. Ihe former we shall find can be more 
readily understood than the latter; the latter we must accept 
largely on faith and because of our Christian belief about the 
nature and power of God. 

First, then, the subjective aspect. When we pray for an- 
other person or for some good cause, it is because we love or 
are concerned about that person or that cause. This would 
mean first of all, would it not, that we shall be ready and 
anxious to do all within our own power to meet the need of 
the person for whom we pray or to further the cause for which 
we pray? Otherwise it would seem that our prayer is not 
sincere. ‘Thus the result of our intercession might well be to 
inspire us to do something about the situation. We bring the 
need before God in our prayer, and this very act of intercession 
often serves to remind us that there is something, or something 
more, that we ourselves can do to help. And sometimes our 
single effort brings about the full answer to our own prayer. 

Does this, then, leave God out of the picture entirely? 
Could we not have short-circuited the prayer and done the 
service directly? Of course we could—if we have attained com- 
plete, unselfish perfection. I imagine that is just what God is 
working for, the day when his children will act with complete 
godliness, with complete love and goodness, without the ne- 
cessity of his prodding. But who of us can claim to such an at- 
tainment? When we make an honest estimate of ourselves, we 
know that we grow weary of welldoing, blind and callous to 
need, forgetful and neglectful of duty and obligations, too 
ready to let others carry the burden. But we cannot carry these 
weaknesses and failings to our intercessory prayer. The very 
act of so praying says to us, “If you care enough to pray, you 
should be doing all you can to help.’’ God is by no means left 
out of the picture. We are simply forcibly reminded that often 
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his way of answering our prayer is through our own efforts 
for the person or cause for which we are praying. 

The Epistle of James tells us that “faith without works is 
dead.” Our prayer of intercession is the expression of our 
faith. Our willingness to let God use us for the answering of 
our prayer is the expression of that faith in works, the true 
measure of the sincerity of our prayer. 

For example, I pray for someone who is ill. My prayer is 
that he may recover. Now a contributing factor to his illness 
may be that he is lonely and discouraged. He has an oppres- 
sive sense that nobody really cares whether or not he gets well. 
As a result he has lost the will to live, a condition which 
physicians recognize can seriously impair and retard the heal- 
ing process. As a result of my prayer I am moved to visit my 
sick friend and by little acts of thoughtfulness to relieve him 
of some of his worries. Furthermore my friendliness convinces 
him that somebody does care about him, and he regains his 
desire to get well, his will to live. This change of mental or 
spiritual attitude may well be the turning point in his physical 
condition, the seemingly small matter which weighs the balance 
of the scales in favor of life rather than death. I have prayed 
that he might recover. God has used me as his instrument for 
the answering of my own prayer. 

Such is the subjective aspect of intercessory prayer. We 
might diagram it thus: 


GOD 


© PERSON OR 
to help this person or cause CAUSE PRAYED FOR 
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The point is, intercessory prayer should never be made a sub- 
stitute for what we can do to meet the need ourselves. Rather 
it should be a source of inspiration and direction to us to put 
all we are and have at the disposal of God for the meeting of 
the need for which we pray. 

Now, what of the objective aspect of intercessory prayer. 
Suppose the person praying cannot do anything to help the 
person or the cause prayed for. Can God use his prayer direct- 
ly to help in the situation? Many thousands of prayers of this 
type are said during a war. Mothers pray for their sons, and 
wives for their husbands, when the men are thousands of miles 
away on the various battlefields, their very whereabouts more 
often than not unknown by their loved ones at home. Obvious- 
ly there is little or nothing these praying mothers and wives 
can do to help in the answer of their prayers. Are these prayers 
then of any use apart from being a source of comfort and 
strength to the persons praying? Could God somehow use 
them for the benefit of the persons prayed for? 

We might diagram this objective aspect of intercessory prayer 
thus: 


PRAYING PERSON 
PERSON PRAYED FOR 


It is obvious that this aspect of intercessory prayer is more 
difficult to understand than the subjective aspect. And, of 
course, we cannot fully understand it. ‘To do so would require 
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full understanding of God and his divine power, which is im- 
possible for finite human beings. However, it has been the 
faith of Christians all down the ages, faith based on experience, 
that God does in fact use intercessory prayer in this objective 
way to benefit directly a person or a cause prayed for. As 
Buttrick points out, answers to such prayers have been too fre- 
quent to be explained or dismissed with the weak word ‘“‘co- 
incidence.” 

To attempt to illustrate God’s power from human experi- 
ence is always dangerous. Such illustrations are always in- 
adequate and should not be pushed beyond the point they are 
meant to illustrate. But if we recognize their limitations, they 
can perhaps help by being suggestive. I have relatives in Cali- 
fornia, whereas I live in Massachusetts. With my human en- 
dowments alone I cannot possibly speak to my relatives across 
the country. But I can pick up my telephone, dial operator, 
and through the power of the telephone system—a power 
outside myself—my little voice can be carried across the en- 
tire country and heard in California as clearly as though I 
were in the next room. 

Is God less powerful than his own creation of electricity? 
Is he less resourceful than his own creature, man? Is it not as 
reasonable to believe that God can take our prayerful thought, 
which is an energy of good will, and direct it anywhere in 
the world for the benefit of the object of that prayer, and that 
he can do this even when we do not know where the person is 
for whom we pray? We may not know just how he does it, 
but then who fully understands just how the voice is trans- 
mitted by electricity? We simply know it is, and therefore we 
use the telephone. We have the same evidence for intercessory 
prayer. We may not know how God does it, but we do know he 
can and does, and therefore we pray. 

“Does this mean,” some will ask, “that by intercessory prayer 
we change God’s mind, so that he does something good that he 
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otherwise would not have done? I have been taught to believe 
that God loves all his children and is always working for their 
good, despite our prayers. What difference, then, can interces- 
sory prayer make? Your theory looks something like this: Bill 
is sick. He’s not too good a chap, so God is going to let him 
die. But Mary prays for Bill, and Mary is a good Christian. So 
God, for Mary’s sake, changes his mind and decides to let 
Bill get well after all.” 

Surely, Just to pose the question with this illustration is to 
reveal how ridiculous it is. Of course we do not change God’s 
mind by our prayers. God is all good and all loving and is 
working for the good of all with far more wisdom than we can 
ever know. Yet it is clear that God has given us a real and 
necessary part to play in the development of his plan and 
purpose in every field of life, including the spiritual. 

Think, for example, of the matter of housing and shelter. 
Presumably God, our loving Father, desires that we, his chil- 
dren, shall have adequate housing. He provides the raw 
materials for this, but he does not build our houses. That is 
the part he has left to us, and if we do not do it, it is not done. 
We have a real and absolutely necessary part to play in God’s 
plan that we, his children, shall be adequately housed. 

Again, take the matter of the development of our minds. 
Presumably God, in love, desires that his children shall reach 
the fullest development of which they are capable. He has 
given us the world’s most amazing instrument for this—the 
human mind. But that mind lies fallow and undeveloped un- 
less we study and read and think. God does not do the study- 
ing for us. That is the real and necessary part he has left to us. 

Now, think of this truth with regard to intercessory prayer. 
In the two examples just cited our cooperation with God makes 
a real difference. Though God desires that we shall have hous- 
ing, we will not have it unless we do our part. Though he de- 
sires intellectual development for us, it does not happen with- 
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out our efforts. By the same token though God, our loving Fa- 
ther, desires spiritual welfare for all his children, yet he has 
left to us a real and necessary part to play in prayer. Prayer, 
then, is to spiritual welfare what building is to housing and 
study and thought are to intellectual development. Without 
it we simply do not, and can not, have spiritual welfare either 
for ourselves or others. 

By our intercessory prayer, then, we do not change God’s 
mind or add to his infinite love and good will, but we do 
bring a new and necessary factor into the situation which 
would not have been there had we not prayed. 

W. Cosby Bell, in the title of his book Sharing in Creation, 
indicates the point we are making. Clearly it is God’s plan 
that men shall share in creation with him, and creation in- 
cludes not only the physical universe. It includes also the 
spiritual realm, which is more important than the physical. 
In this realm too God has left to men a real part in creation. 
Our prayer, then, is a creative power which can be added to 
God’s power, making a real difference. 

We all know that when we think we expend creative energy. 
Now since in the physical realm energy is never lost, may it 
not be also true that spiritual energy is never lost, that in our 
prayer we release creative energy into the world which God can 
use for good. It was Victor Hugo who said: “There is one thing 
stronger than ali the armies in the world, and that is an idea 
whose time has come.” Prayer is a creative idea or thought 
given to God to be used for good, and as such it is the most 
powerful force in the universe. 

The story is told of a salesman who, on his regular route, 
frequently passed a corner lot just outside a small Vermont 
village. The lot was untidy and unkept, full of weeds, not a 
very pleasant sight. One year, however, the salesman was 
amazed and pleased to find the ugly lot transformed into a 
beautiful flower garden. He was so pleased that he was moved 
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to stop his car, and being a religious fellow he accosted the 
old Vermont farmer who was working in the garden thus: 
“My good man, isn’t it wonderful what God and man working 
together can do?” 

“Yep, yep, maybe so,” said the farmer, “but you remember 
what a mess this place was when God had it alone.” 

Some might think this story borders on the sacrilegious, 
but it does not at all. Truth cannot be sacrilegious, and the 
story tells the truth about life—that it is not God alone but 
God and man working together, creating together—that 
makes a garden spot of a life that would otherwise be pretty 
much of a mess. 

So through our intercessory prayers, as ‘Tennyson puts it, 


the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
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WE HAVE ALREADY SEEN IN AN EARLIER CHAPTER THAT GIVEN A 
broad enough conception of prayer there is really no such 
thing as unanswered prayer; that the act of prayer, being 
communion with God, carries its own best answer with it—the 
renewal of our lives at the divine source of life. 

However, though in the above sense prayer is always 
answered, there is another sense in which it is not always 
answered, namely the form of our petition. This is what 
people mean when they speak of unanswered prayer. It is this 
experience with which we shall now deal. 

We all have met people who claim that all their prayers are 
always answered. They are very fortunate people, or else they 
are disregarding their unanswered prayers because of some 
preconceived idea that to admit them would disprove the 
efficacy of prayer altogether. Many earnest Christians have the 
experience of unanswered prayer. In time of war many a 
mother’s earnest prayer that her son will come home is not 
answered. She knows that Christian prayer is not always 
answered. What, then, can be said about this experience of 
unanswered prayer? 

First, this can be said: Unanswered prayer in no sense dis- 
proves the efficacy and value of prayer. ‘The question of asking 
and answer is not all there is to prayer, not even the most 
important aspect of it. 

George Meredith, in his novel The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, has the line: “Who rises from prayer a better man, 
his prayer is answered.” No one can sincerely pray without 
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being a better and a stronger person for it. Thus, from the 
very prayer which we say is unanswered we derive the divine 
help which enables us to accept without bitterness its lack of 
answer. 

When Phillips Brooks wrote: “Don’t pray for tasks equal 
to your powers, but pray for powers equal to your tasks,” he 
expressed a truth about prayer which we must always re- 
member. The purpose of prayer is not to change life to suit 
us but rather to change us to suit life. We pray that our lives 
may be made easy and comfortable, when what we should 
pray is that we may have the strength and courage to meet 
whatever life may have in store for us. 

There are conceivably two ways of meeting life. One is to 
avoid as much as possible its hardships and obligations. Even 
if this way were possible in the long run—for life has a way 
of catching up with the shirker ultimately—it is certainly cow- 
ardly and selfish. For to avoid our obligations simply means 
that we shift them to the shoulders of others who are already 
carrying their share of life’s burdens. The other, and the far 
better, way is to accept our share of life’s hardships and obli- 
gations and to seek strength from God in meeting them. And 
this necessary strength is always found in prayer. Though we 
may not always get an answer to our prayer in the terms of 
our petition—as in the case of the praying mother whose son 
did not return—we do always get the strength to accept the 
sorrow which may result and to triumph over it. Thus the 
unanswered prayer in no way disproves the efficacy of prayer. 

Second, it can be said that what seems to be unanswered 
prayer may in reality be answered, though not in the form 
in which the prayer was expressed. 

The classical example of this is found in the story of Augus- 
tine and his mother, Monnica. In early life Augustine was far 
removed from the saintliness which later earned him that 
title. He was a sensuous skeptic. His mother, on the other 
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hand, was a devout Christian, and her earnest prayer was that 
her son might become one. Mother and son lived in Thagaste, 
in North Africa, in the fourth century. Upon persuasion of 
some friends Augustine decided to go to Rome, a move which 
Monnica dreaded, for she feared that in the great city with all 
its evil influences her son would never be converted. So she 
prayed that Augustine might not go. But he went, and shortly 
after left Rome for Milan, where he came under the inspiring 
influence of Ambrose, the great bishop of Milan—and became 
a Christian! 

Now, was Monnica’s prayer answered or not? She had 
prayed that her son would not go to Rome, but he went. The 
form of her prayer certainly was not answered. But the spirit 
of her prayer—the prayer behind her prayer, so to speak—was 
that her son should become a Christian, and this was answered 
as a result of his going to Rome and later to Milan. God knew 
best. In not answering the form of Monnica’s prayer he did an- 
-swer the spirit of it—the reason for her prayer in the first place. 

We must have faith that this often happens for us. As Harry 
Emerson Fosdick puts it: “God doesn’t always answer the 
petition, but he always answers the man.’’ What may seem to 
us to be unanswered prayer may seem so because God is 
answering the prayer in a deeper and more lasting way than 
we can see at the time. 

At this point we must remember too that all Christian 
prayer must fit into the wholeness of the Christian faith. For 
example, the attitude of many modern people about death— 
that it is the worst possible thing that can happen to anyone— 
is sheer paganism. To the Christian who believes that life is 
eternal, and that both on this side of death and the other we 
are under the Father’s loving care, death is by no means the 
worst thing that can happen. He can see that it is the best 
thing under some circumstances. ‘Thus when we pray that 
someone we love may live, and that person dies, God may 
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still be answering the spirit of our prayer, which really is, or 
should be, that what is best for the one we love may come to 
pass. Of course, it takes the wholeness of Christian faith to give 
us this insight, but then we are talking about Christian prayer. 

A third explanation of unanswered prayer, which people 
seldom recognize yet which ought to be perfectly obvious to 
all, is this: Prayer can be answered in the negative. After all, 
No is an answer, certainly in human relationships. Then why 
not in our relationship with God. Furthermore, in human re- 
lationships, No is often the best answer to our petition. So, 
too, in our relationship with God. God knows our needs far 
better than we do. In his infinite love and understanding he 
must always give the best possible answer to our prayer. And 
because in our ignorance and selfishness we sometimes pray 
amiss, the best possible answer to our prayer must sometimes 
be No. It is indeed a strange blindness in some religious people 
that they do not see this simple and obvious explanation of 
unanswered prayer. 

In this connection I like the story of Tommy and the electric 
train. Tommy belonged to a low-income-bracket family. His 
mother knew that he way praying for an electric train for 
Christmas. She also knew that the budget could not stand 
such an expensive gift, but she kept putting off telling her son 
in hopes that it might somehow be possible. Finally Christmas 
came, and there was no electric train for Tommy. The mother 
watched him closely for signs of disappointment and disillu- 
sionment, but there were none. Tommy played happily with 
the gifts he had received. Finally her curiosity could stand it 
no longer. ““Tommy,” she asked, “you were praying for an 
electric train, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, Mother,” replied Tommy. 

“Are you very disappointed that God didn’t answer your 
prayer?” 
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“Why, Mother,” replied Tommy, “God did answer. He said 
No.” 

To be sure, our sympathies are all with Tommy. But the 
point is clear. ‘Tommy accepted No as an answer to his prayer, 
not the disregarding of it—which is a lesson many adults 
need to learn. 

One reason why prayer should sometimes be answered in 
the negative is that God is concerned for the welfare of all, 
not just of the individual. ‘Think what chaos would result if 
God answered the prayer of every individual in the form in 
which it was prayed. 

The playwright Laurence Housman dramatically illustrates 
this point in one of his letters to Dick Shephard. A parson 
had told the dramatist about an experience of miraculous 
answer to prayer. This parson had an engagement to take the 
morning service one Sunday in a church some distance away. 
The train would arrive at the place without too much time 
to spare. The parson dozed off, then awakened with a start 
to find the train pulling out of his station. He knew he would 
be late for the service if he went on to the next town, so he 
prayed that the train might stop. Lo and behold, some mechani- 
cal difficulty developed, and the train stopped. Our parson 
got out, arrived at the church in time, and took the service. 
A miraculous answer to prayer! 

But Housman in his letter analyzes the situation. The train 
of course was running on a schedule. The mechanical defect 
which developed would make it late. This would annoy the 
engineer, probably to the point of profanity—which would be 
very bad for his soul. Then there were other passengers on 
the train besides the parson—perhaps a doctor who had to 
make another connection further up the line in order to reach 
the bedside of a seriously ill patient. Because of the delay he 
would miss his connecting train, and the patient might die as 
a result. Furthermore, there may have been another clergyman 
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on the train due to preach in a larger church two or three 
stops further on, and the train’s delay would prevent him 
from arriving at all. And God permits all these bad things to 
take place, Housman concludes with merciless logic, in order 
that this parson, who carelessly slept beyond his station, may 
arrive in time for his service—and probably preach a very 
poor sermon which would be bad for the souls of the congre- 
gation. 

Now, as you have doubtless gathered, Housman had little 
sympathy for the organized church, and took delight in ridi- 
culing the naive parson as much as possible. But his clear 
insight into the chaos that would result from God’s indis- 
criminate answering of individual prayer without regard for 
the needs and rights of others is something we Christians and 
churchmen need to develop. Our prayer may be, and often 
should be, unanswered because it is made in blind or selfish 
disregard of the fact that God is concerned with the needs of 
all, not just of ourselves, and his answer to our prayer must 
always be in harmony with this greater concern. 

Again, God must answer our prayer in the negative some- 
times because he is primarily interested in the development of 
our characters, not the satisfaction of our desires. Every prayer 
of ours must be subject to that greater prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done.” If any specific prayer of ours is out 
of harmony with this greater prayer, then it is the greater 
prayer we want answered, not the specific prayer. ‘Thus an 
answer of No to a specific prayer is often the best and right 
answer as far as the development of character is concerned. 

When our prayer is answered in the negative, it is not un- 
answered prayer. No is an answer, and often the best answer 
for us. 

A fourth thing which can be said about unanswered prayer 
is this: The answer to prayer often takes time and requires 
patience. Let us not forget that in prayer we are dealing with 
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him to whom “a thousand years ... are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 

We live in a practical and energetic age. We see amazing 
industrial and engineering accomplishments all around us. 
This was particularly true during the Second World War. 
I remember the sign our boys put over the door of one of our 
naval ordnance buildings: “If it is difficult, we'll do it imme- 
diately; if impossible, it may take a little time!’’—and they 
certainly did accomplish what seemed impossible in a mini- 
mum of time. 

But this very practical capacity to produce results in a short 
time makes us impatient of results, and we transfer this im- 
patience to the spiritual realm. We expect results from prayer 
almost overnight. And when these results are not forthcoming, 
we say that our prayer is not answered. We must learn the 
dificult lesson—certainly difficult for our age—that we can- 
not force spiritual matters, speed them up; that the answer 
to prayer is more often like the slow but sure process of growth 
in nature than the hectic speed of the industrial assembly line. 

And why shouldn’t it be? Spiritual results are for keeps. 
Industry has only time; God has eternity. The life of a car or 
a bridge is limited; the life of a man in the spiritual realm is 
unlimited. Industry must produce for the market while the 
market lasts. It cannot afford to take time. God is producing 
for an everlasting, unchanging market. He can afford to take 
time. Industry must always compromise quality with possible 
selling price. God is working toward perfection and will not 
compromise. Like an artist he will take all the time necessary 
to achieve his end. He works with infinite patience. 

In prayer we leave behind this hectic, practical world which 
demands quick results and step into eternity to work with God. 
And when we work with him, we must expect to be governed 
by the laws of his kingdom and his long-range purpose, not by 
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the laws of the practical world we have left. Like him, in prayer 
we can afford to take time. 

I well remember planting my first vegetable garden when I 
was a lad. My brother and I had carefully dug and raked the 
small plot of ground. Then we bought seeds and planted 
them. But could we wait for the natural process of growth? 
No indeed. Like most children of that age we dug up the seeds 
to see if they were really growing, thus destroying their chance 
for growth. Only in maturity did we learn the patience to let 
the slow process of growth take its course. 

In prayer we are sowing seeds in the garden of eternity, 
and if the results do not appear right away, let us have the 
spiritual maturity to await God’s good time. A whole lifetime 
is not too long when we realize that the seeds of prayer are 
planted not for a short season but for keeps, for eternity. We 
cannot hurry growth. We can afford to be patient, and wait. 

Those who are older know that this is true. One of the bless- 
ings and compensations of old age is the ability to look back 
over a long life and see how prayer in the long run has been 
wonderfully answered, though at the time God seemed deaf 
to our petitions. 

Have patience. Learn to wait for God’s good time. The an- 
swer to that prayer which now seems unanswered may be grow- 
ing surely and steadily, though you cannot see its growth. Some 
day the seed of your prayer will burst into flower, and you 
will know that God is faithful. 

Another reason why prayer must sometimes be unanswered, 
certainly in terms of the form of the petition, may be seen in 
the relationship between prayer and the natural order or 
natural law. 

From the point of view of religion there are two possible 
attitudes toward natural law. One is that God has made him- 
self a prisoner of his own laws; that once they are established, 
even he cannot suspend them. To accept this view would of 
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course explain many unanswered prayers, especially in cases 
of accidental and sudden death. For example, a pilot is high 
in the air when his plane bursts into flames. He jumps out, 
but his parachute fails to open. Death is inevitable unless the 
natural law of gravitation can be suspended or modified. He 
prays to be saved, and others seeing the imminent tragedy 
pray for him. But despite these earnest prayers he falls to 
earth and is killed. Why did God not answer these prayers? 

If we accept the religious idea of natural law stated above, 
the situation would be that though God may have wanted 
to answer the prayers and save the pilot, he was powerless to 
do so because even he cannot suspend the established law of 
gravitation. Now though this theory of the relationship be- 
tween God and natural law would effectively explain many 
_ unanswered prayers, I believe it is inadequate from the point 
of view of Christian theology, and also unnecessary as an inter- 
pretation of natural law. For example, it would seem to rule 
- out the resurrection of Christ, which is certainly essential to 
Christian belief * yet can hardly be explained in terms of the 
natural order. 

'The second possible religious conception of natural law is 
that God sustains it by his will year by year, second by second, 
throughout all the aeons of time. What we call natural law 
may well be simply man’s observation of the law and order 
which God wills for his creation and for his purpose in it, a 
law and order which exists only because he wills it and would 
cease to exist if he willed that it should cease to exist. Our 
whole theory of natural law is based on man’s observation 
that given certain conditions, things—chemicals, gases, atoms 
—will behave in a predictable way because they always have. 


1{ am fully aware that some competent Christian thinkers would dis- 
pute this statement, yet I am sure they would agree that a full treatment 
of the subject belongs in a book on theology and therefore does not fall 
within the scope of this book. 
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From such observation we jump to the unwarranted conclu- 
sion that they always must behave so regardless of the will of 
either God or man. But another possible interpretation is 
that man in his scientific research is simply observing the in- 
finite patience and infinite faithfulness of God; that the pre- 
dictable behavior we observe and call natural law always takes 
place because God wills that it shall. G. K. Chesterton’s fa- 
miliar statement: “The sun doesn’t rise in the morning by 
natural law. It rises because God says: ‘Get up and do it 
again,’ ’’ may well have more of ultimate truth in it than the 
most accurate theory of astronomy, if the latter leaves God 
out of the picture entirely. 

How, then, does prayer fit into this second interpretation of 
natural law? First, it must be obvious to all that it is God’s 
faithfulness in sustaining the natural order which makes life 
possible on this planet. For example, if the ingredients in 
certain products which we find to be nourishing food today 
turned out to be poison tomorrow, we should all either die 
of poisoning or starve to death from fear of eating. Or if 
gravitation operated today but not tomorrow, not only would 
all life be destroyed but also the planet itself would dis- 
integrate. We can live and plan our lives only because the 
universe operates by law and order, and not by caprice. Thus, 
because we all want life, it is fair to say that we all want God 
to continue the natural order which makes life possible; and 
we want this not only for ourselves but also for those we love, 
and for all mankind. 

But this natural order which makes life possible also takes 
life. Earthquakes, fire, floods, even disease, are all part of the 
natural order. Death, too, is part of the natural order. Thus 
when someone we love dies a sudden death due to some natural 
catastrophe, despite our earnest prayer that he may live, may 
we not say that though God did not will that individual 
death, he certainly willed the continuance of the natural order 
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which caused the death. The continuance of the individual’s 
earthly life and the continuance of the natural order were 
incompatible at that point, and God must choose the greater 
good. In such a case the individual prayer could not be 
answered, much as God in love might desire to do so. 

Finally, a Christian will hold to his faith in God even 
through the experience of unanswered prayer, else there is no 
particular virtue in faith. Faith means trusting where we can- 
not see, believing where we cannot prove. If everything were 
completely clear to us, there would be no need for faith. The 
test of our faith is not when it is easy to hold to but when it 
is hard, as through the experience of unanswered prayer. And 
in requiring such faith of us God is not asking anything new, 
or requiring something of us where he has not shown the way. 
_He has shown the way in his Son, Jesus Christ. 

Let us remember that our Lord’s most agonizing prayer was 
not answered. “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Never 
was a prayer more earnestly spoken than this. Never was a 
man more deserving of God’s answer to his prayer. Yet the 
prayer was not answered. Jesus went to the cross. But he kept 
complete faith in God, his Father. The secret of his faith in 
the face of unanswered prayer is in the word “nevertheless,” 
the complete subjection of his will and desires to God. 

Every Christian prayer should have that “nevertheless” 
either consciously or subconsciously present, so that if the 
prayer may not be answered we can, even through our bitter 
disappointment, hold to the faith that God’s will is being ac- 
complished in us and that his will is good. 

Again, God has shown the way in his apostle, Paul. Paul 
apparently had some kind of troublesome physical handicap 
which he called ‘“‘a thorn in the flesh.” He prayed that he 
might be freed from it, but the prayer was not answered. 
Instead, he received the assurance from God, “My grace is 
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sufficient for thee.” In denying the answer to Paul’s prayer 
God promised to give him the grace, the strength, to accept 
the handicap and to triumph over it. And we have only to 
read about Paul’s life in the Book of Acts to know how won- 
derfully God kept this promise. No more vigorously creative 
life can be found in all history than that of the “handicapped” 
Paul. 

Through our unanswered prayers God still says, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” And this is found to be true in experience 
by those who keep their faith in God and turn to him despite 
unanswered prayer. 

We must accept the fact that we cannot always explain un- 
answered prayer. Sometimes we can, but by no means does all 
unanswered prayer fit into these explanations. Even as I write, 
my heart is heavy for a young couple who recently lost their 
little girl by death. They had prayed for the child’s recovery, 
and I had prayed with them. Our prayers were not answered. I 
cannot tell them that the little girl’s death is the will of God. 
Surely it is better to admit with Paul that in our human 
finitude we just don’t know, and must hold on by faith until 
things are made clear to us. “For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” 

And while we wait for God to make all things clear to us, 
we can be comforted and sustained, even when our prayer 
is not answered, by the knowledge that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” 
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ALL LIVING THINGS MUST GROW OR DIE. THERE IS NO MIDDLE WAY. 
They cannot remain on a static level. This is certainly true of 
the spiritual life. If we were creatures who could hold to a 
spiritual level once we had attained it, perhaps spiritual 
growth would not be so necessary. Our lives would not be 
heroic on this basis, but at least they would not be losing 
ground. 

But we are not such creatures. ‘The truth about us is we 
must constantly grow spiritually or we will lose ground until 
the spiritual life in us dies altogether. This, surely, is one mean- 
ing of our Lord’s parable of the talents, in which he tells of a 
man calling his servants and giving each a certain amount of 
money to invest, requiring a report upon his return. The first 
servant gained five talents, and was commended. The second 
gained only two talents, but was equally commended. The 
third, however, had not risked his talent by investment at all. 
He had kept it safe—so he thought—from either loss or gain, 
and returned just what he had received to his master. As a 
result he was roundly condemned, and his talent was taken 
from him altogether. The point is, the Lord allows for differ- 
ences in capacity for growth—some people grow spiritually 
more rapidly than others—but he does not allow for no growth 
at all. He knows the truth about human nature: that the per- 
son who does not grow spiritually at all is not holding his 
ground; he is losing ground. Without some growth the spirit- 
ual life dies altogether. 

All this is true of our prayer life. It must be constantly 
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growing in order to keep vital—yes, in order to keep alive at 
all. What, then, are the ways in which our prayer life grows? 

First, and most obviously, it grows by practice. We develop 
in prayer by praying. In recent years we have heard the slogan, 
“Learn by Doing,” in educational circles. The theory behind 
the slogan is that children and young people learn more quick- 
ly by actually doing something than by reading or hearing 
about it. Laboratory experiments are in line with this “learn by 
doing” theory. This is true also in prayer. We learn to pray, 
we develop our prayer life, by praying. 

When a young man applies for a job at a business concern, 
he usually stresses the academic preparation he has had to fit 
him for the job. But nine times out of ten the employer will 
brush this aside and ask, ‘““What practical experience have 
you had?” The employer knows that there is no substitute for 
actual experience, no learning more important than that of 
doing the work. 

So for growth in prayer there is no substitute for praying. 
A person who reads a book on prayer but does not put its 
suggestions into practice may possibly find the book interest- 
ing, but he will not find the great spiritual adventure which 
prayer can give him. This can be found only by his personal 
practice of prayer, not by reading about it. And his prayer 
life will grow and develop only as he continues the practice 
of prayer. 

We grow in prayer by praying. There is no substitute for 
this. But this is not to say that the study of prayer is unim- 
portant. It is important. Study of prayer contributes further 
to our growth in prayer. 

Once a young college student was walking across the campus 
on the day of his graduation. Meeting one of his professors, 
he said with a beaming countenance, “Oh sir, just think, I 
have finished my education today!” 
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To which the professor replied with a sarcastic smile, “Con- 
gratulations! I have just begun mine.” 

Now, though the professor was singularly lacking in under- 
standing of youthful enthusiasm, and chose the wrong moment 
for his sarcasm, yet what he said was true. The purpose of 
formal education is not to finish our education but to begin 
it. That young graduate would soon find that in any field he 
chose for his life’s work he would have to continue his studies, 
probably for the rest of his life. 

We are all familiar with the fact that teachers these days 
are expected to take “refresher” courses in order to keep up 
with their profession. We should soon lose confidence in a 
physician who did not keep abreast of the latest developments 
in medical science. Yet why is it that so few people see that 
this further study is also necessary in religion and in the life 
of prayer. They read avidly in every field but religion, then 
wonder why their religious life does not mean more to them. 

As in other fields of life, the life of prayer is enriched and 
_ developed by study. There is a wealth of literature on the 
subject. ‘There are books about prayer, collections of prayers, 
anthologies of prayer, and countless books for devotional 
reading. Our prayer life grows by practice. It grows also by 
the study of prayer. Like the young graduate in our illustra- 
tion, we are never finished with prayer. It is too great a subject 
for that. We should expect to have to study it for the rest of 
our lives, and perhaps beyond. 

Then, prayer grows by giving it away. We should all be 
missionaries of the prayer life. We can thank God that spirit- 
ual wealth operates by a law which is just the opposite of 
that which governs material wealth. In the latter, the more 
we give, the less we have. In the former, the more we give, the 
more we have, and the less we give, the less we have. 

Prayer is like love in this respect. ‘The more we love people, 
the more our capacity to love is enlarged. 
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O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee. 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


So we give prayer to others: and as we so do, our own prayer 
life becomes richer and fuller. 

The normal place, of course, for this giving prayer to others 
is in the family, where parents have the privilege and the obli- 
gation to teach their children to pray. Yet some parents neglect 
this responsibility altogether. Personally I should not want to 
be in the shoes of the couple who, having been entrusted with 
the lives of some of God’s little ones, must confess to their 
Creator to never having taught their children to know him 
in prayer. 

And in teaching prayer parents should pray with their chil- 
dren, father as well as mother whenever possible. We should 
rid ourselves of that pretty but altogether sentimental custom 
of having the child pray at his mother’s knee. Much better for 
the mother to be kneeling with her child. Let our children 
learn right from the start that prayer is necessary to adulthood 
as well as childhood. 

Then, a wife can be a missionary of prayer to her fitiabere 
or vice versa. Often when couples marry, one has a daily habit 
of prayer while the other has not. What happens? Does the 
nonpraying one make the other give up the prayer life, or 
does the praying one bring prayer to the life of the other? 
Certainly the latter should be the case. Marriage ought to 
deepen, not destroy, the best things in the life of each partner. 
And prayer is one of the best things. 

Again, a Christian should be a missionary of prayer to his 
friends. Why are we so often ashamed or embarrassed to admit 
to our friends that we are praying people and to encourage 
them to pray? Why deprive them of the best thing we know? 
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If we have found prayer to be a source of strength and joy 
and creative living, let us not be ashamed to confess this to 
our friends and.encourage them to try it. Our own prayer life 
will grow by so giving it away. 

Prayer grows also by having room for growth, that is, by 
having ever growing and widening interests to feed upon. As 
our interests and responsibilities in life expand, our prayer 
life should expand with them. 

I recall that when I was at seminary some of the fellows used 
to like to gather around the piano of an evening and sing the 
old song: 


Give me that old time religion. 
It was good for Paul and Silas 
And it’s good enough for me. 

It was good fun to sing, but its theme is a poor one for the 
religious life. ‘Too many people cling to an old-time religion— 
the religion of their childhood, for example—when their reli- 
gious life should be ever growing and expanding with their 
growing responsibilities. 

In our prayer life we should have more of the spirit of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who was inspired by the way the little sea 
creature, the nautilis, kept discarding its shell to build a new 
and larger one, to write the beautiful and familiar lines: 


Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul, 
As the swift seasons rolll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting seal 


We should all be building more stately mansions of interest 
and responsibility each year, as we strive forward in the prac- 
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tice and study of the Christian faith. If we do this, our prayer 
life will naturally expand to meet our wider vision. 

In the latter half of the last century Peter Henry Steenstra 
was professor of biblical interpretation at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. One evening when 
his colleagues on the faculty were having a social evening to- 
gether, Steenstra rose to leave. The others tried to persuade 
him to stay. “But I must prepare tomorrow’s lecture,” said 
Steenstra. 

“Oh,” said one of the faculty, “just this once give last year’s 
lecture.” 

“Can’t do that,” said Steenstra, “I don’t believe it.”’ Profes- 
sor Steenstra had been studying that year. The old-time religion 
was not good enough for him, even though it was only a year 
old. 

Growth like this is the responsibility of every Christian. If 
we are not thus growing, we are losing ground. There is no 
static, middle way. And as our religious life grows, our prayer 
life grows with it. 

Like many things in life prayer works both ways. Earnest 
prayer of course leads to wider interests. Then, in turn, the 
wider interests call forth deeper prayer. Prayer grows as a 
result of more stately mansions of vision in our lives, where 
there is more room for growth. 

Finally, prayer grows in the Christian fellowship, the 
Church. One misconception which might possibly arise from 
the reading of this book is that it encourages individualism in 
the religious life, particularly in the prayer life. This miscon- 
ception might arise from the fact that throughout the book 
we have been dealing primarily with the theory and practice 
of prayer for Christian individuals. In short, our subject has 
been prayer, not corporate worship, with the result that the 
Christian fellowship, the Church, has been implicit in the 
background rather than explicit in the text. 
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Let us remember, however, that Christian prayer can have 
full meaning only as it is seen and practiced within the whole- 
ness of the Christian faith. This wholeness includes member- 
ship in the Christian fellowship, the Church. There can be no 
such thing as an individual Christian. The words “individual” 
and “Christian” are mutually exclusive. A Christian is “a 
member of Christ,” and to be a modern member of Christ 
means to be a member of the fellowship Christ founded to 
continue his saving work in the world, namely the Christian 
Church. ‘To be sure, we pray individually, and should so pray 
every day; but we do not pray as individuals, but as members 
of the Christian fellowship. It is within this fellowship that 
the prayer life grows to full Christian stature. 

Nothing could be further from the intention of this book 

than the idea that individual prayer can ever be an adequate 
substitute for corporate worship. ‘The two are complementary 
parts of one whole each informing, checking, and enriching 
the other, and each inadequate without the other. 
_ Of course, any intelligent person would expect this to be 
true. Growth in any field of life is always a combination of the 
two, the individual alone on the one hand and the individual 
as a member of society on the other. So one’s education de- 
velops by individual study and by its counterpart, corporate 
discussion and experience. So personality develops in the 
deepening experience of aloneness and in the broadening ex- 
perience of social contacts. So political skill develops by indi- 
vidual convictions plus a sensitiveness to public opinion. 

All growth is the result of a combination of these two. Purely 
individual growth—if such were possible—leads to fanaticism. 
Purely social growth leads to shallowness and absence of con- 
victions. The two are always complementary. Both are es- 
sential. 

Surely, then, we would expect both to be necessary for growth 
in religion. In prayer we have individual prayer on the one 
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hand and corporate worship in the Christian fellowship on 
the other. The full meaning of Christian prayer is too vast 
for any one person to find it alone. We can find it only as we 
enrich our individual experience and thought with the ex- 
perience and thought of others. 

Such is the lesson of the old Hindu fable about the six 
blind men and the elephant. Each man felt a different part of 
the beast’s anatomy. One felt its side, declaring the elephant 
to be like a wall; another its tusk, so that it was like a spear; 
and so on. 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 


Such is the fragmentary experience of individualism! 

Christian prayer can grow to full stature only within the 
Christian fellowship, the Church. We turn for illustration 
once again to that most complete example of Christian prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is phrased in the possessive plural, not 
the possessive singular. It is our Father, not my Father. Our 
Lord clearly intended it for use in the fellowship. Even when 
used by an individual alone, it is still phrased in the plural, 
reminding us that we are praying not for ourselves alone but 
for the whole fellowship and as a member of the fellowship. 
Our prayer life needs the fellowship of the Church for full 
development and growth. 
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One oF THE SPECIFIC REQUESTS THE APOSTLES MADE TO OUR LORD 
was this: “Lord, teach us to pray.” They evidently felt the 
need for prayer. 

They had committed their lives to the following of the Mas- 
ter. With the exception of Judas they were all sincere in their 
desire to follow him. Yet they soon found that they could not, 
with only the resources of their humanity to call upon. To be 
followers of Jesus they needed more than human endowments. 
They found that where Jesus had calm faith, they were afraid. 
Where he could heal, they could not. Where he could love his 
enemies, they became angry and belligerent. Where he ad- 
hered to truth without hesitation, they compromised and de- 
nied. Where he sacrificed all, they clung to their own. Where 
he in humility served them, they schemed for the places of 
honor in his kingdom. The apostles could see that one ex- 
planation of this gulf between the Master and themselves was 
that he prayed and they did not, or else they prayed inade- 
quately. So they asked the Master, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 

Now, we are trying to be our Lord’s modern disciples. We 
‘too have committed our lives to him, and, for the most part, 
we are sincere in this commitment. But we cannot expect to be 
able to follow him any more than the apostles could without 
something more than just our human capacity, without the 
power which comes from prayer. The need is as great, if not 
greater, for us as it was for them. Ours too must be the request, 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 

Of recent years this need for prayer has not been recognized 
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by many in our modern society. ‘The belief has been that if 
people knew what is right and good, they would naturally 
follow it. Ignorance was believed to be the cause of most of 
man’s troubles. Thus the emphasis of society was placed on 
education, on the acquiring of knowledge. If education and 
knowledge were widespread enough, they would save mankind. 
If men only knew what is right and good, they would live on 
this basis. Thus, particularly in the period between the two 
world wars, we saw support of the churches decrease, while 
support for the schools and colleges increased. And with this 
neglect of the Church came a widespread neglect of prayer. 

Fortunately for us, hindsight often corrects erroneous fore- 
sight or the lack of foresight. This has happened in our time. 
Never has education, the acquiring of knowledge, been more 
widespread than in our own generation, yet the world has 
seldom been in more of a tragic mess. Knowledge alone quite 
evidently cannot save mankind. 

Of course, we should have known this. It was a false hope 
based on the idea that man’s mind, his intellectual processes, 
is the deepest level of his being. Yet that this is not so has 
been known by religious leaders and teachers for centuries. 
When Paul cried: “For the good that I would I do not: but 
the evil which I would not, that I do,” he makes a clear dis- 
tinction between knowledge—knowing what is right—and 
something deeper than knowledge which frustrates his desire 
to follow the good which he knows. And his experience is not 
unique, either in time or place. It is universal. It is the truth 
about our experience as well as Paul’s. 

This deeper level of our beings, which is the real center and 
guiding power of our lives and for which the mind is but a 
tool, is what religion calls the “soul” or “spirit” of man. And 
to neglect this while training the mind—which is just what 
secular education has largely done in recent years—is like 
sharpening a carpenter’s tools for him and leaving the car- 
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penter himself completely untrained in his trade. The most 
important thing is not the acquiring of knowledge but what 
we are going to do with it when we get it. And that all-impor- 
tant “what” goes deeper than the mind; it reaches to the man’s 
soul, to the seat of motives and desires. 

Let me illustrate. Imagine two men of equal mental endow- 
ment, similar environmental opportunities, and comparable in- 
tellectual capacity and training—-say, in law. In their later prac- 
tice of their profession one of them uses his knowledge of 
law to uphold justice, while the other uses the same knowledge 
to defeat justice. ‘The difference—and, I am sure you will agree, 
an all-important difference—is not in their knowledge, their 
mental capacity, their environmental opportunities. These, 
we have seen, were much the same. The difference is in the 
men, in that deepest level of motives and desires, so that one 
uses his knowledge for good, the other for evil. 

Obviously, then, though the training of the mind is im- 
portant, the training of that deeper level, the soul, is more 
important. For it is the latter training which determines 
whether the tool of knowledge will be used for good or for evil. 

One of our leading technical colleges recently made a survey 
of its graduate engineers. A certain percentage of these had 
failed in their work; and of this group it was discovered that 
failure was due, in the majority of cases, not to lack of technical 
knowledge and skill but to failure in human relationships. 
They had the knowledge but not the character to make a 
success of life. 

More than any other group, those of us who are parents 
need to get this truth about life clearly in our minds. Perhaps 
not having had the advantages of a higher education ourselves, 
we make every sacrifice to send our children to college, believ- 
ing that this will assure them of success in life. We want them 
to have the advantages which were denied us. And, of course, 
this is commendable, if we do not neglect our children’s spirit- 
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ual and religious training in the process—which is just what 
thousands of parents today are doing. While we can agree that 
to give our children religious faith and integrity without ad- 
vantages may be inadequate, we should remember that to give 
them advantages without faith is to fail them utterly and 
completely. 

For creative success in life we need more than knowledge, 
more than intellectual training. We need to develop the spirit. 
And one way to do it is through the power of prayer. It is 
prayer that enables us to make our religion become vital, per- 
sonal faith, so that it directs our life instead of being just a 
pious extra on the periphery of life. 

When we say the Apostles’ Creed, we say “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty.” ‘That preposition “in” changes the 
Creed from being a statement of mere intellectual assent to a 
spiritual declaration of the whole man; from “religion” to 
vital, personal faith. 

There are thousands of people whose religion has not gone 
beyond intellectual assent. They are quite ready to say: “I 
believe that God exists.” Having surveyed the evidence, they 
feel that it is more reasonable to believe that there is a God 
than that there is not. But they do not believe in this God of 
theirs. There is no sense of personal relationship to him, of 
obligation to him, of trust in him and love for him. In short, 
their belief that God exists does not affect their lives. If some- 
one were to prove conclusively tomorrow that there is no God, 
the new knowledge would make no difference in their lives. 
They would revise their intellectual belief but not their way 
of life. 

But to really mean what we say in the Creed, to believe in 
God, is an entirely different matter. It implies far more than 
intellectual assent. It implies a relationship between persons. 
It implies trust and love and obligations. It does profoundly 
affect our lives. | 
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The difference might be illustrated thus: A man moves into 
our neighborhood, taking the house opposite to ours. We hear 
about it first, then one day we see him going to work. We 
now believe without any trouble that he exists, but this new 
knowledge makes very little difference to us. If he were to 
disappear the next day, it would matter very little to us. But 
presently we meet this new neighbor. We soon find, after 
talking with him and after frequent visits, that he is much 
more than just a man that exists. He becomes a personal 
friend, then a trusted friend, then we find that we love him. 
Gradually we find that his thoughts, his standards, his wishes, 
are influencing our lives. If he were to disappear now, it would 
make a world of difference to us. He has been a wonderful in- 
fluence for good on us; he has brought us new faith and cour- 
age, and a better and happier way of living. We are far beyond 
the intellectual belief that he exists. We now believe in the 
man with our whole beings. 

So daily prayers are the daily visits which change belief 
that God exists into belief in God as a loved and trusted friend 
and guide. It changes vague religion into vital, personal faith. 

Then, we need prayer because it provides a time of with- 
drawal from the busyness of life; a time for re-evaluating, for 
taking stock, for getting our values straight. We practical- 
minded people of the West have been inclined to look with 
scorn sometimes upon what we often term the religious fa- 
naticism of the East. We think, for example, that the hours 
spent in meditation by the Yogi of India could be put to better 
and more profitable use. But the truth is, if their fanaticism 
has carried them to one extreme, our fanaticism has carried 
us to the other. We have become so immersed in practical 
things, in getting things done with feverish activity, that we 
have lost all sense of why we are doing them or in what direc- 
tion we are going. If the East is sometimes out of balance on 
the meditation side, the West is certainly out of balance on the 
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activity side. It would be a pity if Kipling is right and ‘“‘never 
the twain shall meet.”” Because we need not only to meet but 
to learn from one another, and become a more sanely balanced 
people as a result. 

That our civilization is out of balance must be apparent to 
all. ‘The appalling number of men rejected during the war 
because of nervous disorders and instability is a case in point. 
And it has also been pointed out that while medical science 
has all but conquered infectious disease, more people are dying 
from cardiac disease or being incapacitated by nervous break- 
downs than ever before. We make progress in one area only to 
nullify it in another. 

Much of this increase in nervous and mental disorders can 
be traced to the fact that many people’s lives are out of balance. 
‘They are immersed in feverish activity and excitement with no 
sense of wholeness, of direction and purpose, in their lives. 
They need to regain balance, to have times for re-evaluating 
and taking stock, to get a sense of sublime purpose in life. In 
short, they need prayer. 

Carl Jung, the great Swiss psychiatrist writes: 


Among all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, 
over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem in the 
last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he had lost that 
which the living religions of every age have given to their followers, 
and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. 


Just as the artist withdraws a distance from his easel from 
time to time to see the detail he is working on in the perspec- 
tive of the whole, so we must have frequent times of with- 
drawal from the details of life to evaluate them in terms of our 
main purpose, else life gets completely out of balance and 
our picture of it doesn’t make sense. 
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The story is told about some boys who wanted to play a 
Hallowe’en prank. They contrived to get into a department 
store at night and had a wonderful time changing the price 
tags on the articles. A five-hundred-dollar tag from a fur coat 
was put on a child’s rubber ball, the ten-cent tag from the 
ball on the fur coat, and so on through the store. The next 
morning consternation reigned! ‘The management had to close 
the store until they could get the price tags straightened out. 
‘They couldn't do profitable business with the tags as the boys 
had left them. 

Thousands of people these days have a five-hundred-dollar 
tag on their own hectic activity and a ten-cent tag on God. And 
they cannot do the business of life with spiritual profit that 
way. Those tags do not represent real values. The lives of the 
people are all out of balance. They will have to get their 
values straight if life is to have real meaning for them. 

Yes, we all need the time of withdrawal which prayer can 
give us; a time to get our values straight, so that God and the 
things of the spirit are given central place in our lives, where 
_ they belong. 

And to have such times of withdrawal in prayer does not 
impair our capacity for practical achievement. Rather it im- 
proves that capacity, because now we can see the practical 
details of life as having meaning in the whole. Life ceases to 
be fragmentary and conflicting and becomes harmonious. 
Tensions are released, conflicts are resolved, life has wonderful 
meaning and purpose in it; and we find ourselves working with 
a zest and interest and ability never known before. 

Finally, we need prayer particularly in our present genera- 
tion to offset and combat the abyss of hopelessness and fear 
into which conditions in the world today have plunged mil- 
lions of people. With half the world having to feed and clothe 
and house the other half as a result of the destruction of the 
last war, men know that another war would be sheer madness 
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and world suicide. Yet they seem powerless to stop the trend 
toward another war. 

Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, reporting on his trip to Europe as a 
member of the secretary of war’s committee of clergymen, in 
the October, 1947, issue of the Church Review writes: ‘““One 
way to put it, the way it is often expressed in the papers and 
radio, is that unless so and so is done, a third world war is 
coming. Our sober judgment is that the war is coming because 
so and so is not going to be done.” 

So, like a person suffering from acrophobia gazing with 
diabolical fascination from a dizzy height to the earth below, 
knowing that to jump would mean instant destruction yet 
powerless to stop himself, the peoples of the world look with 
horror and fear toward the suicidal destruction another war 
would bring, yet they seem powerless to stop the trend toward 
it. Hence the abyss of hopelessness and fear. 

But there is a power which can change the course of history 
and shape its evil into good—the power of almighty God. It 
has changed history before, and it can do it again. The Cruci- 
fixion, at the time it happened, was a triumph for evil. But 
for all succeeding generations, and for us, the Cross is the 
symbol of the triumph of God! The power of God intervened 
in human history and shaped it to his own purposes. 

Now faith in this power of God, this superhuman power for 
good, is the only real basis for hope in our time. But this is 
not a counsel of despair, a weak turning to God because we 
have despaired of humanity. It is simply a new recognition of 
man’s only basis for hope at all times. It is not our present 
despairing of man’s capacity to save himself that is wrong. 
The wrong thing was man’s arrogant self-confidence that he 
could get along without God when world conditions were 
comparatively good. Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, there 
are more grounds for real hope in the present hopelessness than 
there were in the good days, when men forgot God. The ad- 
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versity which drives men in despair to God will bring more 
permanent good than the ease which makes them forget him. 

The point is, we simply do not grasp this great truth; it 
does not become a vital, living faith in us until we see it 
actually happen in our own lives through prayer. The pray- 
ing person knows that a superhuman Power guides and di- 
rects his life; gives it wisdom and strength and inspiration 
beyond his own; changes the course of his life for good; gives 
him eternal hope. From this experience the praying person 
knows that if God can so intervene in the life of an individual, 
he can do it in history, and save the race as he saves the person. 
The praying person can offset and combat the hopelessness and 
fear of our time with a living faith in the power of the living 
God. 

Thus we need prayer to give us the only grounds of hope in 
our time; to offset and combat hopelessness and fear, first in 
ourselves and then, by our example, in others. And this spirit 
of hope and courage which comes through prayer is perhaps 
_ the single greatest contribution Christian people can make to 
meet the crucial need of our time. We must give practical help 
too, wherever we can, but in our zeal for practical service let 
us not forget or neglect this fundamental need which prayer 
can meet. There is no question that the world today is looking 
to Christians for the moral and spiritual leadership it so des- 
perately needs. We must not fail. And sure it is we cannot suc- 
ceed without God’s power, which comes through prayer. 

As a final word, perhaps we cannot do better than to end 
where we began, with the title of this book, The Adventure of 
Prayer. 

Unfortunately, in the modern world most people get their 
adventure second hand. They read about it in novels; it is 
brought to them in the movies while they passively look on. 
Even our modern sports are to a large extent second hand, 
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with thousands in the stadium watching the few playing 
baseball or football. 

But this vicarious participation is not real adventure. An 
adventure implies personal participation; it is an act of faith, 
such as Abraham’s going out into the unknown, or the pio- 
neers’ setting out in their covered wagons to conquer and settle 
the unknown West. Such is the adventure of prayer. No one 
can have it second hand. To have a share in it we must partic- 
ipate ourselves. 

The hope that some may be guided to a new participation 
in this greatest of adventures and others to a deeper participa- 
tion in it is the sole reason for this book. It adds to the rich 
literature already written on the subject one new voice to 
witness to his deep conviction that prayer is the “heart of reli- 
gion,” and who has found it sheer joy just to say so. 


